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National Formulary Progress 
HE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 

CIATION justly takes pride in the publi- 
cation of the National Formulary. It, 
and the U. S. Pharmacopeia, constitute the 
most important official compendia under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and 

equivalent state acts. 

When a substance is listed in the National 
Formulary for therapeutic use, it is legally 
a drug within the meaning of federal and 
state drug laws. This places a heavy re- 
sponsiblity on the Committee on National 
Formulary which revises the text of this 
official compendium and determines its 
scope and content. 

Because of its official status it has been 
the policy of the National Formulary to 
follow the procedure of pharmacopeias in 
the preparation of the monographs of the 
drugs listed. However, there is an insistent 
demand from the users of the National For- 
mulary to broaden its usefulness by pub- 
lishing certain information somewhere in 
the book which will make it unnecessary to 
continuously consult other texts in order to 
verify action and uses, synonyms, trade 
names, and other essential information 
needed by practitioners of medicine and 
pharmacy at the time N.F. drugs are pre- 
scribed. 

It will be welcome news, therefore, to the 
members of the A.PH.A. and to the users of 
the National Formulary that the Committee 
on N.F., in session at Washington, D.C., ou 
April 30 and May 1, took steps to assure 
inclusion of much useful information in the 
appendix of the book, which will supplement 
the standards and other technical data given 
in the monographs. 

One significant action taken by the Com- 
mittee was approval, in principle, of the in- 
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clusion in N.F. X of basic action and use 
information on N.F. drugs. It is believed 
that this feature will add to the interest and 
usefulness of the National Formulary if it 
can be definitely segregated from standards 
of strength, quality, and purity of the drugs 
concerned. 

In addition to action and use information, 
the Committee discussed and approved the 
addition of a section on Emergency Treat- 
ment of Poisoning, for N.F. X. 

In order to provide information on drugs 
used by specialty groups, Sections on Chirop- 
ody-Podiatry Preparations, Dental Prep- 
arations, and Veterinary Drugs will be- 
come a part of the new National Formulary 
if plans made by the Committee come to 
fruition. 

In the last two editions of the National 
Formulary, tables of certified coal tar 
colors and their solubility characteristics 
have been included. This section, accord- 
ing to plans approved by the Committee, 
will be considerably increased in scope by 
including pertinent information on choice, 
application, and more details of the physical 
and chemical characteristics of a limited 
number of dyes sufficient to serve most phar- 
maceutical purposes as far as coloring prep- 
arations of various types are concerned. 

Plans were formulated for a complete re- 
vision of the Section on Reagents and Prep- 
arations Used in Clinical Laboratories. 
Dr. R. A. Deno, a member of the Com- 
mittee, assumed responsibility for the re- 
vision of this section. It is planned to con- 
dense this part of the book materially to 
include only preparations that the practicing 
pharmacist might be called upon to pre- 
pare for physicians and clinical laboratories. 

Progress reports were received on the 
present status of sections relating to speci- 
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fications for clinical thermometers, measur- 
ing devices, and prescription balances. 
Many details of significance in the estab- 
lishment of specifications for certain drugs 
were discussed and final decisions reached, 
but the highlights hinged around the plans 
to produce a new edition of the National 
Formulary in 1955 that, in addition to 
supplying official standards of strength, 
purity, and quality, will also provide, in a 
usable and understandable form, informa- 
tion heretofore neglected by the official 
compendia and often not readily available 
in standard textbooks and reference books. 


Pharmacisis and Mental Health 


CCORDING to an editorial in the Journal 

of the A.M.A. published May 2, figures 
compiled by the National Association for 
Mental Health show that in the United 
States, on any given day, mental hospitals 
have as many patients as there are in all 
other hospitals combined. In addition there 
are 120,000 mentally deficient and about 
20,000 epileptic patients in special insti- 
tutions. Each year about 250,000 new 
patients are admitted to mental hospitals 
and about 100,000 more who have been in 
mental hospitals before are readmitted. 
At least 200,000 persons, including children, 
are seen annually in psychiatric clinics and 
an unknown number visit private psychia- 
trists for treatment. 

The number of persons who have some 
form of mental illness or personality dis- 
order has been estimated to be about 9,000,- 
000 including 1,500,000 with incapacitating 
psychosis or neurosis and 7,500,000 with 
less severe forms of neurosis, behavior dis- 
order, or psychopathic personality. 

It is estimated that 30 per cent of all 


‘patients who go to general hospitals and 50 


per cent of all patients who go to general 
practitioners are suffering from mental ill- 
ness, personality disturbance, or physical 
illness associated with these conditions. 
It is clear from these figures that mental 
illness is a major medical problem from the 
standpoint of total disability and suffering 
produced. 

Our readers have been given an insight 
into this problem by the series of articles 
on the subject, of which the one in this issue 
is the third. Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
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author of these articles, is well qualified to 
write on the subject and we have been es- 
pecially impressed with the role he has out- 
lined for the pharmacist in coping with this 
problem. The mentally ill require our most 
intelligent and sympathetic consideration. 
They are not to be looked upon as freaks 
or queer people. They need help, and well- 
informed pharmacists who can detect the 
necessity for special care may prove the 
friends in need to thousands who can be 
helped by modern methods of diagnosis and 
treatment. 

We appreciate the confidence expressed 
in pharmacists as a class by Dr. Felix and 
his associates and we urge a most careful 
reading of the three articles which have ap- 
peared in THis JouURNAL beginning with the 
March issue. 

We also urge all pharmacists to make 
themselves aware of the facilities offered 
by their respective communities for the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill and to let it be 
known to their health officials and institu- 
tional supervisors that they are ready to 
cooperate in supporting community plan- 
ning and research in this field. 


Helping the Dermatologist 


Ts series of papers in this issue of our 

JouRNAL dealing with dermatological 
products and their dispensing brings to- 
gether some of the latest information on this 
important section of the art of compounding 
and dispensing. The ophthalmologists and 
the dermatologists constitute the pharma- 
cist’s chief source of extemporaneous pre- 
scriptions, To serve these specialists is a 
function which those who like prescription 
practice enjoy to the fullest extent. The 
successful application and absorption of 
drugs by and through the skin, present some 
intriguing problems for the dispenser as 
well as the prescriber. Nothing can create 
a closer bond between physician and phar- 
macist than experimentation in devising 
therapeutic measures for the benefit of suf- 
ferers from ailments whose cause may be 
obscure. Making facilities available and 
being willing to produce ointments, lotions, 
and other external applications on an experi- 
mental basis, for conscientious specialists, 
is practicing pharmacy on a most rewarding 
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level. We are glad to make the pages of 
THIS JOURNAL available for recording the 
results of research in this and other fields of 
dispensing. 


The Power of Petition 


LPP this heading the Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Commercial A ppeal presented an 
editorial in its April 13 issue which we think 
every pharmacist should read. Not only 
should it be read because it gives deserved 
recognition to the students of the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Tennessee 
for a job well done, but it should be read 
for the lesson that it carries to the pro- 
fession of pharmacy in the United States. 
The editorial reads as follows: 


We like the democracy of a small inci- 
dent during the final day of rush and 
tension in the Tennessee Legislature. 

A bill had been quietly moving through 
legislative channels which would have re- 
quired the pharmacy board to license any 
assistant pharmacist who has been prac- 
ticing since 1931, provided he could have 
been licensed if he applied then. Drug- 
gists who have been rejected by the phar- 
macy board would have been allowed to 
fill prescriptions without meeting phar- 
macy board requirements. 

Without preliminary publicity or fan- 
fare of any kind, 84 students of the School 
of Pharmacy, University of Tennessee, 
left the Memphis campus and appeared 
in the Capitol. These students are using 
time and money for four years of college 
in the hope of being awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. Until 
they have obtained the degree, and had a 
year of drug store experience and passed 
the state board examination, none of them 
will obtain their licenses. 

Of course they were opposed to a law 
which would have cheapened those li- 
censes. We suppose that is what they 
said to the legislators. 

Whatever words they used, they were 
sufficient. The Senate had approved 
the law the day before the pharmacy 
students arrived in Nashville. The stu- 
dent lobby appeared. The House tabled 
the proposal. 

The ancient right of petition under 
our form of government had proved its 
high value once more. 


Some of us have replied to those who have 
urged public relations campaigns in behalf 
of the profession of pharmacy that every 
pharmacist and every pharmacy every day 
furnish the material which establishes phar- 
macy’s public relations. No profession can 
rise above the acts of its members. When 
those acts are in the interests of the public 
they will commend themselves to the press 
and to others who are responsible for dis- 
seminating worth-while information. 

It is beyond this profession or any other 
to buy editorial comment like that quoted 
above. It is not beyond every member of 
the profession to so conduct himself and to 
so impress his services upon his clients and 
the public at large as to call forth commen- 
dation and praise which is genuinely be- 
stowed and not manufactured for artificial 
dissemination. 


Service Well Performed 


Foe a number of years Commander 

R. L. Taylor has served as liaison officer 
from the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
of the U.S. Navy to the A.PH.A. Committee 
on National Defense and Security. During 
the time that Commander Taylor has been 
stationed in Bethesda and in the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery in Washington, D.C., 
in charge of the hospital corps school for the 
training of hospital corpsmen, he not only 


- made an excellent record in his supervision 


of the teaching program, but he also kept the 
members of the Committee on National De- 
fense and Security, as well as the steering 
committee of the Committee on Pharmacists 
in the Government Service, aware of the 
activities of the Navy with respect to phar- 
macy. 

He has been assigned to a tour of duty at 
the San Diego, California, naval center,, 
where he will have charge of training of 
hospital corpsmen in one of the Navy’s 
largest installations. 

In Washington he will be succeeded by 
Lieutenant Commander Kenneth E. Becht- 
loff, a graduate of Duquesne University and 
an able officer, who has also been named by 
Navy Surgeon-General Lamont Pugh to 
serve as liaison officer to the A.PH.A. Com- 
mittee on National Defense and Security. 

We welcome Commander Bechtloff to his 
new assignment and our thanks and appre- 
ciation are extended to Commander Taylor 
for service well performed. 
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symposium: 


HE PRESENT State of active interest in the 

preparation of suitable dermatologic 
products is evidenced in the group of related 
reports presented at the Centennial Conven- 
tion of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
socIATION in Philadelphia, last August and 
now published on the following 25 pages. 
Presented by eleven teams of investigators, 
and read before the Section on Practical 
Pharmacy, the papers are concerned with the 
development of better and more convenient 
compounding procedures and formulas for 
dispersions of dermatologic medicinals. 


WCW wails an 
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T Is true that dermatology has rapidly come a long 
way from the not far distant period when cases 
were classified as: those that got well with calamine 
lotion, those that got well with zine paste, and those 
that could not be cured. The modern dermatolo- 
gist is truly a specialist, for, when a patient is finally 
referred to him it is indeed a special case and it 
usually requires special treatment.: The treatment 
can vary from psychosomatic therapy (for certain 
warts), to internal medication for dermatoses, e.g., 
chloromycetin, terramycin (1,2); but topical medi- 
cation still predominates in dermatologic practice. 
Topical medication places high concentrations of 
therapeutic agents, some of which are toxic if taken 
internally, directly at the site of action. 

The special nature of each case the dermatologist 
treats often precludes the prescribing of manu- 
factured products, and this accounts for the fact 
that dermatologists write for a higher proportion of 
prescriptions that require extemporaneous com- 
pounding than do other medical - practitioners. 
In the formulation and compounding of these pre- 
scriptions, the dermatologist wants. vehicles that 
will make the medication less disagreeable to the 
patient, that will have the desired degree of pene- 
tration, that can be removed without causing dis- 
comfort or trauma, and that will-insure reasonable 
uniformity when compounded repeatedly. In order 
to attain these ends, the dermatologist can rely 
upon another specialist, the compounding pharma- 
cist, who has spent more time in the study of the 
required art and science than any. other profession- 
ally trained individual. The pharmacist knows 
how an oil-in-water or a water-in-oil emulsion 
should be prepared with an oily ingredient. He 
knows of the different suspending agents available. 
He is learning that one cannot use surface-active 
agents ‘‘ad lib,”’ merely to achieve attractive prod- 
ucts; because such agents might increase the pene- 


Presented before the Dermatologic Section, Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, Baltimore, Md., March 26, 1953. 
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IN DERMATOLOGIC 
MEDICATION. 


There are many areas of common interest 
where the two specialists, dermatologist and 
pharmacist, can cooperate in prescribing, and 
compounding, the best possible medication 


By Samuel W. Goldstein 


Director of the A.Ph.A. 
Laboratory 


trating ability of a drug to the point of systemic 
intoxication. If the dermatologist desires to avoid 
interference with the “acid mantle”’ of the skin (3), 
the pharmacist can adjust the pH of the prepa- 
ration. 


Clinical Tests of Preparations 


Therapeutically acceptable data pertaining to the 
effectiveness of dermatologic medicinal agents in 
different types of liquid or semisolid vehicles, with 
and without surface-active agents, can be obtained 
only when medical and pharmaceutical teams, with 
proper research techniques and clinically abundant 
test cases, cooperate to that end. 

It is true that in the field of investigative derma- 
tology, the dermatologist is confronted with a 
preponderance of cases in which he must experiment 
with different medicinal agents in his search for an 
effective treatment. When an effective agent is 
found, it frequently makes little difference what 
carrier is used to make the topical application. 
In certain, well-established conditions, where the 
best available medicinal agent does not satisfy 
therapeutic demands, it is well to determine the 
effects of the agent in different vehicles. In this 
type of study, use of “simultaneous symmetrical 
paired comparisons” as described by Sulzberger, 
et al. (4), should facilitate accumulation of signifi- 
cant data. The data obtained from such experi- 
mental studies are utilized in the development of 
treatment patterns for other established conditions 
and in future designs for investigative therapy. 

After the dermatologist-pharmacist teams have 
developed certain fundamental data, which indicate 
preferential types of vehicles for specific therapeutic 
effects of medicinal agents under noted conditions, 
this information can be disseminated among the 
practicing pharmacists and they, in turn, can advise 
the prescribing physicians of the newer develop- 
ments. The Editor of the JouRNAL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION considers the 
dissemination of such information to be a major 
function of the JouRNAL. 
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Calamine Lotion 


In addition to reporting the work of other in- 
vestigators, the A.Pu.A., in its Laboratory, has been 
preparing and testing, chemically and pharmaceuti- 
cally, some vehicles for dermatologic preparations. 
Work on calamine lotion was undertaken in an 
attempt to prepare a lotion that would have the 
desirable properties of the U.S.P. XIV preparation, 
but which would also permit the addition of 1 per 
cent of liquified phenol in the preparation of Pheno- 
lated Calamine Lotion N.F. The U.S.P. XIV 
formula includes an emulsifying agent, polyethylene 
glycol 400 monostearate, which loses its emulsify- 
ing power when phenol is added. 

Work at the A.PH.A. Laboratory was progressing 
well enough with formulas utilizing glyceryl mono- 
stearate and sodium lauryl sulfate, or cetyl alcohol 
and Tween 61, along with other emulsion-type 
lotion ingredients. We decided to try to make a 
product that would dry to form a flexible, water- 
miscible film, from which the medicinal agent would 
be constantly available. 

The idea was not new. Medicated collodions, 
from which a bland medicinal agent could not escape, 
have been used for many years as protective coatings 
and superficial wound closures. Pickrell’s work 
at The Hopkins with sprayed and preformed sul- 
fonamide films was reported in 1942 (5). For our 
purpose, a suitable material was available, because 
the A.PH.A. Laboratory was working on a mono- 
graph for sodium carboxymethylcellulose, a non- 
toxic, non-allergenic, film-forming substance that 
was finding increasing use in pharmaceutical 
preparations. A number of experiments yielded 
the formula for the calamine lotion that has been 
reported (6). The same vehicle is recommended 
for neocalamine lotion, 

Some dermatologists utilize calamine lotion as a 
vehicle for additional medicinal agents. Tests 
indicated that the new product would serve very 
well as such a carrier, as well as for a base lotion 
from which to prepare the N.F. phenolated lotion. 
The formula was offered to the U.S.P. Revision 
Committee, and, after much critical study, the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on External Prepa- 
rations has recommended its adoption by the U.S.P. 


Liquid Vehicles 


The vehicle portion of the new calamine lotion 
was then tried as a carrier for other dermatologic 
medicinals, and it appears to function well in many 
mixtures (7). In all these preparations the vehi- 
cle acts either as a solvent, or as a suspension 
medium due to the viscosity and protective colloid 
effect of the cellulose derivative (NaCMC). Fur- 
ther study proved that in some instances, particu- 
larly when the anionic nature of NaCMC might 
cause a chemical incompatibility, use of non-ionic 
methylcellulose yields a more stable product (8). 

Solvent vehicles can exert some therapeutic effect, 
such as the antiseptic action of alcohol or alcohol- 
acetone mixtures, the dehydrating action of glycerin, 
the protective coating of film-formers. The selec- 
tive preference for the vehicle in some liquid der- 
matologic preparations is based upon pharmaceuti- 
cal considerations, other than the important factor 
that sensitizing or allergenic ingredients should be 
avoided. 
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In reports of pharmaceutical experiments with 
different suspending agents, such as alginates, 
cellulose derivatives, bentonite, Veegum, alumi- 
num hydroxide or phosphate magmas, modified 
starches, etc.; or reports on different solubiliz- 
ing or emulsifying agents, such as the Tweens, 
cetyl and/or stearyl alcohols, glyceryl esters, 
aliphatic sulfonates, etc., one finds few authors who 
state that the substances tested yielded unsatis- 
factory preparations. Under certain conditions 
all of these materials can yield pharmaceutically 
esthetic preparations. It is only when the clinician 
has applied these materials to large numbers of pa- 
tients that their usefulness can be appraised. 

Harry (9) concludes a discussion on emulsions 
with the statement: ‘For general pharmaceutical 
and dermatological formulation, the oil-in-water 
type of emulsion is pre-eminently superior. Its 
non-greasy and esthetic nature, non-interference 
with skin radiation, miscibility with serum and the 
fact that this type of emulsion does not inhibit 
bacterial action, makes it unique.” 


Ointments 


There are still some types of dermatoses that 
require grease or petrolatum vehicles. However, 
recent pharmaceutical investigations have dealt 
largely with the development of water-washable, 
water-soluble, or hydrophilic ointment vehicles 
containing cetyl and/or stearyl alcohol with sul- 
fated alcohols or with sodium lauryl sulfate, carbo- 
waxes, Tweens and Spans, aluminum and mag- 


(Continued on next page) 


Author’s Summary 


The growing specialty of dermatol- 
ogy is utilizing thes ervices of the 
compounding pharmacist. 


While the proportion of all pre- 
scriptions that require compound- 
ing has fallen below 25 per cent, 
more than 30 per cent of the pre- 
scriptions for dermatologic medica- 
tion request special mixtures that 
must be prepared extemporaneously. 


The pharmacist should indicate in 
every possible manner his desire and 
his ability to retain and increase the 
present reliance of the dermatolo- 
gist upon the pharmacist’s special 
knowledge. 

The manner in which the two 
specialists, the dermatologist and 
the pharmacist, should cooperate is | 
indicated. 
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nesium silicon hydrates, and cellulose derivatives 
(8,10,11,12,13,14). Investigations with water-in- 
oil emulsified ointments (15), hydrocarbons (16), 
and a base containing dehydrated egg oil (17) have 
also been reported. The U.S.P. recognizes two 
water-miscible ointments (18). 


For dermatologic purposes, ointment vehicles can 
be classified as epidermic or endodermic, depending 
upon the extent to which they permit the medicinal 
agent to penetrate the skin. Generally, the hydro- 
philic vehicles permit more ready absorption; 
especially if surface-active agents are included in the 
formulation. 


Treatment of a dermatitis, caused by a micro- 
organism, with an ointment from which the medici- 
nal agent does not diffuse is comparable to the use 
of a plain or treated sterile dressing, which protects 
against external contamination but does not aggres- 
sively attack the established invader. In some 
conditions, especially where large denuded areas are 
present, that might be the desirable type of prepa- 
ration to use. Protective ointments are used in the 
practice of preventive dermatology. A recent de- 
velopment in this specialty utilizes the inert but 
water-repellant nature of the silicones by applica- 
tion in a petrolatum base (19) in conditions vary- 
ing from diaper rash to protection against contact 
dermatitis. 


In the treatment of a deep-seated dermal infection, 
the dermatologist might prefer to apply the medici- 
nal agent in a vehicle that will aid or permit ab- 
sorption or penetration into the dermal layers or 
even through them. Lanolin or wool fat is often 
added to ointment vehicles to enhance such action. 
Some early investigators reported that the effect of 
wool fat on absorption was inferior to petrolatum. 
Dr. Luff (20), in 1890, recommended that lanolin be 
used in ointments employed for “local effect only, 
absorption of the active ingredient not being de- 
sired.”” Sauerland (21), using urine-excretion data 
and bases of petrolatum, lard, and lanolin, reported 
the greatest rate of absorption of iodide from petro- 
latum and the least from lanolin. Ethyl salicylate 
was absorbed most readily and most completely (15 
per cent) from lanolin. 


Since those early studies, most of the experimental 
data indicate better absorption of active ingredients 
into or through the skin from bases containing lano- 
lin than from comparable petrolatum preparations 
(22,23,24,25,26). 


A disturbing factor in the use of lanolin was intro- 
duced by observations of eczematous hypersensi- 
tivity of human skin to lanolin (27,28,29,30,31). 
The Revision Committee for the U.S.P. XIV 
deleted lanolin from the official formulas for ex- 
ternal preparations. The present chairman of the 
subcommittee directly concerned with these prepara- 
tions includes lanolin in some products compounded 
in the pharmacy of the dermatology clinic with which 
he is associated (32). Bhatia and Zopf (26) re- 
cently reported the effect of lanolin and some of its 
components on the absorption of phenolsulfonphtha- 
lein through shaved, intact rat skin. The excreted 
dye was determined in 24-hour urine samples. 
The test bases were lanolin, petrolatum, and Poly- 
ethylene Glycol Ointment U.S.P. XIV. The 
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P.E.G. ointment was definitely better than 
petrolatum for permitting absorption of phenol- 
sulfonphthalein, but absorption from lanolin was 
about 2.5 times that from the P.E.G. ointment. 
No absorption from pure petrolatum was detected 
in a 24-hour period. Addition of 10 per cent of 
lanolin, cholesterol, or isocholesterol to the P.E.G. 
ointment permitted greater absorption than from 
the pure lanolin base; and, when incorporated 
in the petrolatum they increased the absorption to 
about four-fifths the amount from pure lanolin. 

The authors conclude that ‘‘The use of cholesterol 
does not offer any advantage over the use of wool 
fat (lanolin); there was no significant difference in 
their results.” 

Sulzberger, Warshaw, and Herrmann (33) 
reported twelve out of 1,084 dermatologic 
allergy patients showed consistently positive skin 
reactions to patch tests with lanolin. No skin 
reactions occurred in 120 healthy subjects. Inunc- 
tion of lanolin on uncovered skin produced mildly 
positive reactions in only two of 18 patients hyper- 
sensitive to patch tests with lanolin. Of 12 
subjects with positive patch tests to lanolin, 11 
showed a positive test to the aliphatic alcohol frac- 
tion; but only one of these reacted to the same frac- 
tion after its acetylation. Not one positive patch 
test with cholesterol (from lanolin or from spinal 
cord of cattle) was noted in 19 individuals hyper- 
sensitive to lanolin. 

These two reports would seem to indicate that 
relatively non-allergenic ointment bases, from which 
at least certain medicinal agents would be aggres- 
sively available at the site of application, can be 
prepared with cholesterol as one of the ingredients. 


Another observation in the report by Sulzberger, 
et al. (33), is that cetyl alcohol produced a positive 
patch test response in two of 18 dermatologic allergy 
patients hypersensitive to lanolin. In 1951, Robin- 
son, Zeligman, Shapiro, and Cohen (34) presented 
an investigative report on ‘Acquired Contact 
Sensitivity to Chloromycetin.”” Two out of 70 
patients had acquired sensitivity to one per cent 
chloromycetin cream, after treatment of dermatoses 
for 21 days and 52 days respectively. The two 
patients gave positive patch tests with the cream 
and with chloromycetin powder, but gave negative 
tests with the cream base, which contained cetyl 
alcohol 12.0, heavy liquid petrolatum 10.0, Duponol 
C 1.0, propylparaben 0.1, and distilled water to 
make 100.0 parts. 


Measurement of Diffusion from Ointments 


A number of methods have been used to determine 
diffusion of medicinal agents from ointment bases, 
and the penetration of the agents through the skin. 
Some recent studies are based upon diffusion from 
ointment bases into agar gels (35,36,37), onto or 
into rat tails (38), and through egg shell mem- 
branes (39). Methods based upon the incorporation 
in different vehicles of a drug that can be deter- 
mined in a body fluid or the urine actually measure 
the absorption and excretion of the drug and do not 
express the independent penetrating properties of 
the vehicle. The test method will not necessarily 
work with a drug which in itself is not readily ab- 
sorbed. 
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All of these methods give some information about 
the properties of the ointment bases studied under 
the particular conditions of the tests. None of these 
test methods yield information that will enable one 
to predict with any degree of certainty how a partic- 
ular oiutment base will act as a vehicle for a certain 
drug in a group of patients requiring dermatologic 
therapy. The soundest knowledge that has been 
accumulated and that will be acquired in the near 
future has come from, and will be reported by, 
observant medical practitioners, especially from 
those dermatologists who work under clinically 
controllable conditions, and with competent phar- 
maceutical collaboration. 

It is definitely in the interest of the patient that 
the team of specialists, the dermatologist who 
diagnoses the condition and determines the thera- 
peutic treatment, and the pharmacist who com- 
pounds the requested medicinal agent into the most 
conveniently administered effective preparation, 
should function cooperatively in the field of derma- 
tologic medication. 
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Cua 
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PROBLEM 


F. B. Gable, 
BY H. B. Kostenbauder, + 
and A. N. Martini 


HE present status of Calamine Lotion U.S.P. 

XIV has been reviewed by Goldstein (1) and 
others (2, 3). Although the official formula pos- 
sesses certain desirable characteristics of cream-like 
consistency and acceptable spreading qualities, it 
has presented a problem to the manufacturer as well 
as the practicing pharmacist. Excessive foaming . 
during manufacturing, inability of the product to 
flow freely from small bottles, and incompatibility 
with phenol have made it unacceptable. 

As a result of the disadvantages of Calamine Lo- 
tion U.S.P. XIV, various studies have been con- 
ducted to correct or improve the product. The 
present investigation was undertaken to evaluate 
and compare some of the formulas recently suggested 
along with those originating in our own laboratory. 
The properties investigated included sedimentation, 
viscosity, particle size, compatibility with phenol, 
and spreading and drying qualities on the skin. 


Preparation of the Lotions 


Each lotion was prepared in a quantity of 1000 
cc. and then twice passed through a hand-homogen- 
izer. Measurements on the products were made at 
weekly intervals for a period of six weeks. 

The first group of lotions in the survey contained 
sodium alginate as the basic ingredient. It was de- 
termined that 1.25 per cent sodium alginate with 
4.0 per cent (w/v) glycerin formed an acceptable 
base as a suspending vehicle and for application to 
the skin. The sodium alginate dispersions were 
prepared with distilled water containing 0.2 per cent 
methylparaben as a preservative. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Formula “A” 
Soditim Alginate... 12.5 Gm 
Methylparaben.......... 2.0 Gm. 
Distilled Water 1000.0 cc. 


Method of preparation: Methylparaben was dis- 
solved in distilled water with the aid of heat. Sodium 
alginate was sprinkled on the warm solution (500 
ec.) and stirred with a mechanical mixer. The re- 
maining powders were then mixed together and 
rubbed up with the glycerin and previously prepared 
dispersion. Enough of the methylparaben solution 
was added to make 1000 cc. and the mixture was 
shaken well. 

Formulas ‘‘B’” and ‘“‘C’”’ were prepared by the 
addition of 0.1 per cent Tween 20% and 0.01 per cent 
Aerosol OT? respectively to Formula ‘“‘A.’”’ In pre- 
paring Formula ‘“‘B” the alginate dispersion was 
slowly added to the Tween before it was incorpor- 
ated with the powders. Formula “C” was pre- 
pared by dissolving the Aerosol OT in water pre- 
served with methylparaben before preparing the 
dispersion. 

A formula suggested by Goldstein (1) is referred 
to as Formula ‘‘D”’ in this investigation. Lotion ‘‘E’’ 
is similar to one suggested by Marcus (4), the formula 
of which is: 


Lotion “‘E” 


Veegum HV Magma, 3 per cent 
Distilled Water, each 
a sufficient quantity to make ..... 1000 ce. 


Formula “F” is Calamine Lotion U.S.P. XIII in 
which lime water is replaced by distilled water. 
Calamine Lotion U.S.P. XIV is designated as 
Formula ‘‘G.”?, A number of other products were in- 
vestigated but since they proved to be unsatisfactory 
or were subjected only to preliminary study, they 
will be referred to in a later paragraph. 


Investigation of Lotions’ Properties 


The properties of the test lotions were studied and 
recorded at weekly intervals for a period of two 
months. 

Viscosity: Viscosities were measured with a Brook- 
field Synchrolectric-viscometer. This instrument in- 
volves the principle of a spindle rotating in a cup, 
containing the lotion, at a given speed of 2, 4, 10, or 
20 r.p.m. The initial and final viscosities of the lo- 
tions are recorded in Table I. It may be observed 


@ Available from Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
6 Dioctyl Sodium Sulfosuccinate, available from American 
Cyanamid Co., New York. 


that the viscosities were not constant but varied 
considerably in several of the products. Although 
Formula ‘‘D” had a high initial viscosity, the value 
dropped markedly at each successive reading over a 
six-week period. 


TABLE I.—VarIATION OF VISCOSITY WITH TIME? 


Formula Initial Final 
Viscosity Viscosity® 
(Cps) (Cps) 
A 1160 620 
B 950 650 
1000 520 
D 1860 270 
E 5500 8200 
F 310 480 
G 11250 9700 


@ Measurements made with a Brookfield viscometer, spindle 
speed 4r.p.m. 
6 Results obtained after six weeks. 


Particle Size. The particle size of the dispersed 
powders was determined at weekly intervals with an 
optical microscope fitted with a calibrated microme- 
ter. The results are contained in Table IT. 


TABLE II.—CHANGE oF PARTICLE SIZE WITH TIME 


Initial Particle Final Particle* 


Formula Size(microns) Size (microns) 

A 1-2 2-3 

B 1-2 2-3 

1-2 1-3 

D 1-3 2-4 

E 5-30? 5-50° 

F 2-3 10—12°¢ 

G 2-4 6-8° 


@ Results obtained after six weeks 
Considerable Flocculation 
© Moderate Flocculation 


Sedimentation: Into calibrated glass-stoppered 
cylinders were placed 100 cc. of each lotion; the 
containers were then sealed with wax. Sedimenta- 
tion of the powders was recorded at weekly intervals, 
the results of which may be observed in Table III. 
It may be seen that the sedimentation parallels the 
change in particle size. However, there is no ap- 
parent relationship between variation of viscosity 
and rate of sedimentation. 

Phenol Compatibility: Lotions were prepared con- 
taining 2.0 per cent phenol and were then stored in 
100-cc. cylindrical glass-stoppered graduates which 
were sealed with wax. The degree of separation and 
sedimentation was noted at weekly intervals as 
shown in Table III. Only Lotion “‘G” was affected 
by the addition of phenol, the slight variations be- 
tween sedimentation in the other plain and pheno- 
lated products being considered as insignificant. 

Application to the Skin: The lotion samples were 
compared by subjective tests for their spreading and 
covering power, drying time, adherence and cracking 
or peeling on the skin. It is interesting to note that a 
sodium alginate or sodium carboxymethylcellulose 
lotion does not spread on the skin but rather coalesces 
into small globules. Such a phenomenon may be 
attributed to a high interfacial tension between the 
skin and the dispersion. This ‘‘lipophobic” property 
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of these suspending agents, however, may be over- 
come by the addition of a wetting agent, Aerosol OT, 
as previously noted by Goldstein (1). The charac- 
teristics of the various products upon application to 
the skin are compared in Table III. Formula ‘‘C”’ is 
seen to have poor spreading properties on the skin 
due to an insufficient quantity of Aerosol OT. It 
has later been observed that 0.05 per cent concentra- 
tion of this wetting agent is sufficient to produce a 
lotion with acceptable spreading qualities. The 
use of Aerosol OT in Lotions “‘C” and ‘‘D,’’ however, 
has the objection of imparting a marked odor to the 
product which is not especially pleasing. Although 
Lotions ‘“‘E’”’ and ‘‘G” are reported as excellent re- 
garding their application to the skin, they possess 
other properties which are unfavorable. Lotion 
“E” shows large variability in particle size and con- 
siderable sedimentation. The disadvantages of 
Lotion ‘“‘G”’ have been noted previously. 


TABLE III.— SEDIMENTATION AND APPLICATION- 


Authors’ Summary 


A number of newer calamine 
lotions have been compared with 
the established products. The 
following properties were in- 
vestigated: viscosity, sedimen- 
tation, particle size, compati- 
bility with phenol, and applica- 
tion to the surface of the skin. 


A calamine lotion containing 
1.25 per cent sodium alginate 
and 0.4 per cent Tween 20 has 
been found to represent the 
most acceptable product. 


The use of Aerosol OT in lotions 
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TH TIME B 0 0 pa 
: Cc 2 0 poor 
a 
D 9 good 
—_—_— E 19 13 excellent Lotion ‘“‘B,’’ which contained 1.25 per cent so- 
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Simplified CALAMINE LOTION 


BY 


REVIOUS reports from this laboratory have indi- 
cated that suspensions of zinc oxide and 
calamine are stabilized very well through the use of 
Veegum-HV. From the data available through 
these investigations a study was undertaken to 
determine the applicability of Veegum-HV to the 
stabilization of the suspension in calamine lotion. In 
addition, care was taken to determine the compati- 
bility of the suspending agent with phenol and to 
ascertain the ability of the lotions so produced to re- 
main on the skin rather than rub off onto the clothing. 
Preliminary studies indicated that concentrations 
of Veegum-HV ranging from 2 to 3 per cent (w/v) 
would serve the purpose of stabilizing the suspension 
remarkably well. These lotions when phenolated 
with either crystalline or-liquefied phenol remained 
stable and the suspension was undisturbed. There 
was no evidence of incompatibility affecting the sus- 
pension of the solids after phenolation of these lo- 
tions. 

The very interesting possibility of preparing a con- 
centrate which upon dispersion in water would yield 
a stable and suitable calamine lotion was then in- 
vestigated. Calamine and zinc oxide, 8 Gm., each 
were triturated with quantities of Veegum-HV rang- 
ing from 1 to 3 Gm. until a homogeneous mixture 
resulted. These concentrates were then dispersed in 
hot water and cold water in order to determine 
whether or not they would yield a suitable calamine 
lotion upon dispersion. The concentrates were dis- 
persed with the aid of an electric mixer, three types 
of which were used, a Mixmaster, a Waring Blendor, 
and an ordinary malted milk machine. In each case 
a very stable lotion resulted in which the solids were 
suspended homogeneously throughout. 

The dispersion of the concentrate was ac- 
complished in the following manner: to 85 cc. of dis- 
tilled water (either just removed from boiling or at 
room temperature) vigorously agitated by means of 
an electrically driven stirring device, gradually add 
the concentrate until all the solids have been uni- 
formly dispersed throughout the water. Then add 
sufficient distilled water to make 100 cc. 

The amount of the concentrate used depended 
upon the concentration of Veegum-HV in the con- 
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centrate. Therefore, with that concentrate contain- 
ing 2 Gm. of Veegum-HV a total of 18 Gm. of con- 
centrate is used per 100 cc. of lotion. With a desired 
suspending agent concentration of 3 per cent in the 
final product, a total of 19 Gm. of concentrate is 
used per 100 cc. of finished product. 

The lotions thus prepared were stored in 100-cc. 
graduated cylinders and in four-ounce prescription 
bottles. The latter containers were chosen in an 
attempt to duplicate storage conditions in the phar- 
macy and in the home as well as to determine the 
ability of the lotions prepared to be poured easily 
from the container in question. 

From the data collected, by observing the samples 
stored, at weekly intervals, the following facts were 
noted: dispersions of the concentrate in hot water 
showed less separation of supernatant liquid than 
those which are prepared by dispersion in cold 
water. This is well in keeping with the previously 
known property of Veegum-HV to form a magma of 
greater viscosity when dispersed in hot water than 
when dispersed in cold water. The optimum con- 
centration of suspending agent in the final prepara- 
tions ranges from 2 to 2.5 per cent. With this con- 
centration of suspending agent the maximum degree 
of separation even in cold water was 12 cc. in a 100- 
cc. graduated cylinder after a period of three 
months at room temperature. The stability of the 
suspensions prepared in the manner noted above is 
not affected by adding phenol either as crystalline or 
liquefied phenol. However, some of the phenolated 
samples did show slight darkening upon standing. 
Whether this was due to air oxidation or the presence 
of iron in the Veegum-HV has not been determined. 

It would seem that the material presented indi- 
cated that calamine lotion can now be produced in a 
stable form which will not lose its stability after 
phenolation. In addition, the products thus pre- 
pared spread easily and smoothly over the skin and 
are not prone to rub off on clothing covering the 
particular area. Lastly and perhaps most important, 
a simple method for the extemporaneous preparation 
of calamine lotion has been demonstrated. This 
proposed concentrate has the added advantage of 
eliminating the necessity for stock solutions or dis- 
persions of suspending agents and allows a large- 
scale manufacturer as well as the retail pharmacist a 
definite saving in storage space. 
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A WATER 
Dispersble 
CALAMINE POWDER 


E. Celmins,+ 
BY F. P. Cosgrove, t 
and E. P. Guths 


a. RECENT years considerable interest has been 
shown in the development of better calamine 
lotion. While the present official preparation is an 
improvement over the U.S.P. XIII Lotion, it is not 
entirely satisfactory to the customer nor to the 
pharmacist (1). One of the chief complaints of the 
customer is the difficulty experienced in pouring the 
Lotion from a prescription bottle. The pharmacist 
is primarily concerned with the manufacture, in that 
the present formula does not lend itself to rapid com- 
pounding. Also he is concerned with the incompati- 
bility of the Lotion with phenol. 

In order to develop a water-dispersible calamine 
powder to which the pharmacist could extempo- 
raneously add water, or glycerin and water, and com- 
pound a stable cream-like lotion, the unique hydro- 
philic properties of propylene glycol alginate? were 
utilized. This agent disperses the powder quickly 
because it readily dissolves in hot or cold water and 
does not require any special soaking, heating, or ad- 
ditional treatment other than simple agitation. 


Experimental 


Preliminary experiments showed that propylene 
glycol alginate was an excellent dispersing agent for 
the powders of calamine lotion, but the resulting 
lotion could not be easily spread when applied to the 
skin. After a series of tests using several wetting 
agents, it was observed that 0.5 per cent of sorbitan 
monolaurate? and 0.8 per cent propylene glycol al- 
ginate gave a very satisfactory cream-like lotion 
which poured readily, spread easily, and dried quickly 
when applied to both wet and dry skin. Since 
propylene glycol alginate solutions are subject to 
bacterial action upon prolonged storage, methyl and 
propyl parabens were added as preservatives (2). 

The water-dispersible calamine powder is prepared 
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according to the following formula: 


Propylene glycol alginate......... 0.80 part 
Sorbitan monolaurate............ 0.50 part 
Methyl paraben....... 0.025 part 


Directions for Preparation: Incorporate the sorbi- 
tan monolaurate with the calamine and sift through a 
number 80-mesh sieve. Sift the remaining powders 
separately through a number 80-mesh sieve. Mix 
the powders thoroughly and sift the mixture through 
a number 60-mesh sieve. Mix thoroughly again. 
The mixed powders may be passed through a micro- 
pulverizer instead ofa sieve if such equipment is 
available. This mixed powder is used to make cala- 
mine lotion by the simple addition of water or glyc- 
erin and water. 

Directions for Compounding the Lotion: Add 17.34 
Gm. of the above powder to enough water or glycerin 
and water to make 90 cc. Agitate vigorously for 
approximately three minutes. Finally add a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to make 100 cc. Agitate 
thoroughly again. 

The consistency of the finished product can be 
varied by adjusting the per cent of propylene glycol 
alginate in the above powder. This may be ad- 
visable in either hot or cold climates. 

Properties of the Dispering Agent: Propylene glycol 
alginate is a uniform free-flowing granular powder 
completely soluble in hot or cold water. Chemically 
it is a propylene glycol ester of alginic acid. The 
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Authors’ Summary 


A water-dispersible calamine pow- 
der is described which lends itself 
readily to the extemporaneous prep- 
aration of calamine lotion. 


A lotion prepared with the powder 
does not foam or settle readily. It 
pours rapidly, spreads easily, and 
dries quickly when applied to either 
moist or dry skin. It washes off 
easily with light scrubbing. 


The storage test indicates that ap- 
parently the new lotion is physically 
compatible with one per cent phe- 
nol at 25° C. 


In extreme climates, the consist- 
ency of the lotion can be controlled 
by adjusting the percentage of algin 
derivative in the powder. 

A similar formulation might be 


made for neocalamine where skin 
blending is desired. 
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latter is a hydrophilic colloidal polymer of anhydro 
8B-pD-mannuronic acid units. Solutions of the dis- 
persing agent do not react with acids and are fairly 
resistant to reaction with solutions of heavy metals 
or alkaline earth salts. Solutions of this algin deriva- 
tive do not coagulate on heating. There isa decrease 
in viscosity of approximately 15 per cent with each 
10° F. rise in temperature, but this decrease is re- 
versible and the solutions regain the original vis- 
cosity when brought to the initial temperature (3). 


Discussion 


Simple agitation of the powder mixture with water 
or glycerin and water results in a homogeneous dis- 
persion. The use of the mortar and pestle does not 
show any advantage over the bottle method for pre- 


IN NEOQCALAMINE AND ZINC 


HE compounding of a satisfactory suspension of 

insoluble substances such as calamine, neocala- 
mine, zinc oxide, and zinc stearate has been always 
a difficult process. The incorporation of natural 
gums or synthetic mucilaginous agents such as 
methylcellulose will cause the heavy powders to 
suspend but the preparation is usually too viscous to 
pour readily and spread evenly. Furthermore, the 
relatively large quantity of such agents needed re- 
sults in the formation of films on the body surface. 
The incorporation of wetting agents with the mu- 
cilaginous substances makes it possible to reduce the 
quantity of suspending agent without affecting the 
suspending power and at the same time produce a 
product that will pour easily and spread uni- 
formly. In this work methylcellulose, 1500 c.p.s., 
and polysorbate 80 (Tween 80) and sorbitan mono- 
oleate (Span 80) were used to obtain a satisfactory 
product. 


Basic Formula 


Methylcellulose (1500 c.p.s.) 3%... . .30.0 ce. 


This formula was compounded with varying 
amounts of polysorbate 80 starting with 0.1 per cent 
and increasing the percentage by 0.1 per cent through 
1.5 per cent. Also the methylcellulose was reduced 
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paring the lotion. 

If the phenolated product is desired, adjustment 
can be made before the lotion is made up to volume. 
Liquefied phenol is recommended for this purpose. 

The phenolated lotion appeared to be physically 
stable after being stored at 25° C. for 75 days. The 
plain lotion was stable after 75 days at temperatures 
of 1.5° C., 25° C., and 40° C. In each case only 
light shaking was required to produce a lotion with 
free flowing characteristics. 

The lotion stored at 25° C. and 40° C. showed only 
a slight degree of settling, whereas the preparation 
stored at 1.5° C. showed no signs of settling. 
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STEARATE SUSPENSION 


to a 2 per cent and 1 per cent solution, The reduc- 
tion of the methylcellulose solution to less than a 3 
per cent solution produced a product with unsatis- 
factory suspending power. However, the 3 per cent 
methylcellulose solution, while producing a satis- 
factory suspension, did not dispense well. One- 
tenth per eent polysorbate 80 added to the formula 
containing the 3 per cent solution of methylcellulose 
caused the preparation to pour easily without affect- 
ing the suspending power of the methylcellulose. 
Higher concentration up to 1.5 per cent polysorbate 
80 did not produce a better preparation; while the 
higher concentration of polysorbate caused the 
preparation to be ‘‘oily” when in contact with the 
skin. One objectionable feature of the polysorbate 
80-containing preparation was its foaming property 
on being shaken or agitated. This foaming charac- 
teristic was neutralized by the incorporation of 0.1 
per cent sorbitan mono-oleate. The other properties 
of the preparation were apparently not affected. 
The final product had the formula: 


Magnesia Magma.............:... 10.0 cc. 
Methylcellulose (1500 c.p.s.) 3% ... 30.0 ce. 
Sorbitan Mono-oleate............. 0.1 ce. 


This product is satisfactory in all respects. It 
stays suspended; it pours easily, spreads evenly, and 
is easily compounded. The use of methylcellulose, 
1500 c¢.p.s., in combination with polysorbate 80 
and sorbitan mono-oleate would seem to offer possi- 
bilities in many other types of suspensions that are 
difficult to compound. : 
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a extemporaneous preparation of kaolin and 
pectin suspensions is a technique not generally 
performed by the practicing pharmacist since the 
native properties of the component ingredients sel- 
dom yield a satisfactory product. Rapid settling of 
the kaolin with “caking” usually occurs. If suf- 
ficient viscosity is obtained to prevent settling, the 
product does not pour easily from the container. 
This work deals with the production of a kaolin- 
pectin suspension that has desirable characteristics 
in regard to rate of settling and viscosity. In addi- 
tion, the results of this study show that the quantity 
of kaolin can ‘be altered by a comparatively wide 


Authors’ Summary 


Kaolin-pectin suspension can be 
prepared by pharmacists with the 
usual equipment by the use of 
sorbitan monooleate. The results 
of this work show that there ap- 
parently is a minimum quantity 
of sorbitan monooleate that is re- 


aa ® margin and quill produce a satisfactory product. quired to “break” the gel charac- 
insatis- Experimental teristic of pectin when the latter is 
After considerable experimentation with suspend- used in sufficient to 
onal ing agents it was noted that when the proper vis- pend the kaolin. This technique 
ortiele cosity was obtained to prevent rapid settling and suggests the possibility of having a 
Hisloes “caking’’ of the kaolin, the suspension had jelly-like wide variation in the kaolin content 
affect: characteristics. The addition ot a small quantity of f : 
ulose a surface-active agent, sorbitan monooleate (Span of a suspension. 
wabiate 80), was found to ‘‘break”’ the gel and permit the 
ile the suspension to flow and at the same time not alter 
sh the materially the suspending properties of the product. ; 
th the The formulas shown in box below were com- would not pour easily. All could be redispersed on 
pounded. very vigorous shaking. 
operty Formulas A, B, and C all showed rapid settling D F, 
‘harac- with “‘caking”’ in three to four hours after prepara- 
B exhibited kaolin did become more compact at the bottom of 
of 0.1 the container. However, only gentle agitation of the 
gaa container was indicated. No evidence of ‘‘caking”’ 
ene Presented before the Section on Practical Pharmacy, occurred. All of these formulas poured easily. 
ae Students, The Obie State University, College of Formula H showed evidence of settling shortly 
Gm. vit pretaot af Pacey! The Ohio State University, Col- after compounding and also was more difficult to 
Gm. lege of Pharmacy, Columbus 10, Ohio. pour. 
s. It Formula A B ¢ D E F G H 
y, and Kaolin 5.0 10.0 5.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
ulose, Pectin 0.25 0.25 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
te 80 Sorbitan monooleate 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.0 1.0 0.5 0.25 0.1 
possi- Water, g.s. "| 30.0 30.0 0.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 
it are 
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IN BENZYL 
BENZOATE LOTION 


_ Benzoate Lotion of the U.S.P. XIV, 
widely used as a scabicide has certain features 
that are not entirely satisfactory to the pharmacist 
since it separates readily on standing. This feature 
requires that the product be shaken vigorously each 
time it is used to insure uniform application. Another 
feature that may be objectionable, but as yet has 
not been studied, is the alkalinity of the official 
product, which has a pH of 9.2. 

In order to improve the physical properties of 
Benzyl Benzoate Lotion, a study was made in re- 
spect to the use of bentonite as the suspending agent. 


Experimental 


Benzyl Benzoate was mixed with an equal amount 
of Bentonite Magma in a mortar. This was trans- 
ferred to a Waring Blendor and the remaining in- 
gredients added in portions until the finished volume 
of the formula was obtained. This preparation 
proved to be too viscous and at the same time did 
not have a good shelf life. The addition of polysor- 
bate 80 (Tween 80) improved the product in two 
ways. It became less viscous and had a better shelf 
life. Experiments were then performed to deter- 
mine the optimum quantities of Bentonite Magma 
and polysorbate 80 that would produce a satisfac- 
tory product. 


The table below gives the various amounts of 
material used. 


The formulas were compounded by mixing the 
Benzyl Benzoate with an equal portion of Bentonite 
Magma and the polysorbate 80 in a porcelain mortar 
to form a primary emulsion. This was then trans- 
ferred to a Waring Blendor and the remaining in- 
gredients were added to make the final volume. 
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Authors’ Summary 


A new formula for Benzyl Benzoate 
Lotion has been developed incor- 
porating the use of polysorbate 80 
and Bentonite Magma. 


The formula possesses the desirable 
properties of good stability and 
pharmaceutical elegance. 


The formula is easily compounded 


by the usual equipment found in 
retail pharmacies. 


Discussion 


Varying amounts of polysorbate 80 and Bentonite 
were tried, keeping the other ingredients constant. 
The results indicate that the quantities used in 
formula ‘‘A” resulted in a satisfactory preparation 
with respect to viscosity and stability. The prepara- 
tions were subjected to adverse conditions of cold 
and heat and shelf stability at normal temperature. 

This proposed formula (A) combines the scabicide 
activity of Benzyl Benzoate with the detergent 
effect of the polysorbate 80 and the adhesive action 
of the Bentonite, thus insuring good skin contact 
through efficient adhesion and through reduced sur- 
face tension. The calamine adds esthetic value since 
it closely resembles skin color. The lotion is easily 
washed off, being an oil in water emulsion. To avoid 
the undesirable “disinfectant odor,” the rose soluble 
gives a pleasant aroma. This lotion pours easily 
and can be dispensed in small-mouth bottles. The 
resulting lotion has a pH of 7.9 which may be de- 
sirable as it is less alkaline than the official product. 


Formula: A B © D E 
Benzyl Benzoate 25 Gm. 25 Gm. 25 Gm. 25 Gm. 25 Gm. 
Calamine 0.1 Gm 0.1 Gm 0.1 Gm 0.1 Gm 
Rose Soluble 2 ce. 2 cc. Ze. 2 ce. 
Polysorbate 80 2 cc. 4 cc. 4 ce. 2 ce. 
Bentonite Magma 2.5% 2.5% 5% 5% 2.5% 

q.s. 100 ec. q.s. 100 ee. q.s. 100 ec. 100 cc. 100 ce. 
Results Good Too viscous Too viscous Separated Too viscous 
294 Vol. XIV, No. 5 
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AN 
INVESTIGATION 
OF 


BY J. Leon Lichtin} 
and Aaron Lichtin{ 


PART I 


MULSIONS prepared from varying proportions of 
calcium hydroxide solution (lime water) and 
olive oil, possibly together with other added in- 
gredients (such as zinc oxide, calamine, phenol, etc.) 
form a distinct class of dermatological preparations. 
For brevity, these preparations will be termed lime 
water emulsions. These oily emulsions, sometimes 
called ‘‘emollient lotions,” are therapeutically use- 
ful, for example, as an application to the skin after 
an acute inflammation has been successfully treated 
with a simple protective lotion, and the skin has be- 
come uncomfortably dry. When thus used, the 
emulsion exerts an emollient and soothing effect 
(1, 2,3). These preparations are water-in-oil emul- 
sions in which the emulsifying agent is a calcium 
soap formed in situ by the reaction between the cal- 
cium hydroxide in the lime water and the free fatty 
acids found in the olive oil. 

The pharmacist who is occasionally called upon to 
compound one of the lime water emulsions often 
finds the task difficult. Further evidence of this is 
noted in the queries concerning these kinds of prepa- 
rations which are submitted by pharmacists to the 
editors of prescription question and answer col- 
umns. An investigation has therefore been made 
to determine the factors responsible for the success- 
ful compounding of these preparations and also for 
the appearance of incompatibilities. 

Each of the following factors which were studied 
in the investigation is listed below. With each 
factor is a brief summary of the experiments per- 
formed together with either the observations or the 
conclusions drawn therefrom. 


I. Olive Oil-Lime Water Volume Ratio 


30-cc. portions of olive oil were mixed with the 
following volumes of lime water: (A) 10 cc.; (B) 
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15 ce.; (C) 80 ce.; (D) 38 cc.; (E) 45 ce.; (F) 60 
ec.; and (G) 90 cc. Preparations (D) and (E) 
were inferior to (A), (B), and (C), but all five were 
suitable for dispensing. (F) and (G) did not form 
emulsions. (A) and (B) containing excess oil, 
on standing, produced an oil-rich layer. Shaking, 
however, restored the preparations. (C) on close 
examination was the most homogeneous. 
Conclusions: Equal parts of olive oil and lime 
water make the best preparation. Any excess of 
oil, however, can easily be incorporated into the 
emulsion. The maximum amount of lime water 
which can be incorporated into the emulsion is cer- 
tainly not over 1.5 times the volume of the olive oil 
present. Thus, two volumes of lime water and one 
volume of olive oil will not produce an emulsion. 


II. The Addition of Oleic Acid to an 
Oil-Deficient Emulsion 


Separate 15-cc. portions of olive oil together with 
30 ce. of lime water were thoroughly shaken. Inno 
instance did emulsification result. To these sepa- 
rate unemulsified mixtures, the following quantities 
of oleic acid were added with shaking: (A) 0.05 cc.; 
(B) 0.1 ce.; (C) 0.2 ce.; (D) 0.5 ce.; and (E) 1.0 ce. 
(A) produced no emulsion. (D) and (E) were un- 
satisfactory, being ‘“‘strained’’ and overly viscous. 
(C) was inferior to (B) which was the best of the 
group. Although (B) made the best preparation, 
it was inferior (overly viscous) to the emulsion made 
merely from equal parts of lime water and olive oil. 

The same sequence of low volume olive oil emul- 
sions was prepared together with the quantities of 
oleic acid mentioned above except that the oleic 
acid was mixed with the olive oil prior to the addi- 
tion of the lime water. The preparations resulting 
from this latter series exactly resembled the previ- 
ous group in which the oleic acid was added to the 
unemulsified lime water-olive oil mixtures. 

To a mixture of 15 cc. olive oil and 30 cc. lime 
water (unemulsified), oleic acid was added dropwise 
with shaking from a calibrated dropper. During the 
addition of the acid, the mixture went through a 
series of physical changes which closely corresponded 
to the effects exerted by similar quantities of oleic 
acid in the two sequences noted previously. 

Conclusions: One volume of olive oil and two 
volumes of lime water will not form an emulsion. 
The addition of oleic acid to this mixture in judicious 
quantities (0.1 cc. oleic acid to 15 cc. olive oil and 
30 cc. lime water) will produce a not too elegant 
preparation, but one which may be dispensed. It 
makes no difference whether the oleic acid is added 
to the olive oil or to the unemulsified mixture of lime 
water and olive oil. 


III. The Method of Mixing the Olive Oil and 
the Lime Water 


30 cc. of lime water was added to 30 cc. of olive 
oil, and the mixture was agitated. The experiment 
was then performed by adding the oil to the lime 
water. The resulting emulsions were exactly 
similar. 

A set of paired experiments was performed as fol- 
lows: In each set, three 30-cc. portions of olive oil 
were used, and to these were added the following 
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quantities of lime water: (A) 30 cc.; (B) 35 cc.; 
and (C) 40 ce. In the first group, the lime water 
was added, with agitation, in three portions of 10 
ce., followed, in (B) and (C), by portions of 5 cc. 
In the second group, the volumes of lime water used 
were added all at once to the oil. For equal volumes 
of lime water used, the addition of the lime water in 
a single quantity—all at once—produced a superior 
preparation to the one in which the lime water was 
added in increments. 

Conclusions: Similar products will result if the 
oil is added to the lime water or if the reverse addi- 
tion is used. This appears to be true whether the 
volumes of the two phases are equal or are consider- 
ably different from one another. If the volumes of 
the two ingredients are fairly close to one another, 
the addition of the lime water all at once to the oil 
will produce a better product than the addition of 
the lime water in small increments. 


IV. The Effect of Adding Either Ingredient to 
an Emulsion Previously Prepared from Equal 
Volumes of Lime Water and Olive Oil 


Several portions of an emulsion were prepared in 
which each portion contained 30 cc. each of lime 
water and olive oil. To these separate portions, the 
following were added: (A) 5 cc. of lime water fol- 
lowed by 5 cc. of olive oil; (B) 10 cc. of lime water 
followed by 10 cc. of olive oil; (C) 15 cc. of lime 
water followed by 15 cc. of olive oil; and (D) 10 ce. 
of olive oil. It was noted that the addition of the 
lime water in (A) through (C) definitely lowered the 
quality of the emulsions. (C), after the addition of 
the 15cc. of lime water, could no longer be dispensed. 
After the subsequent addition of the olive oil in (A) 
through (C), all three preparations were restored to 
almost the same good quality as the original emul- 
sions. Preparation (D) remained excellent. On 
standing, an oil-rich layer formed. Shaking, how- 
ever, easily restored the preparation. It was thus 
noted that (D) behaved like an emulsion which was 
originally prepared with an excess of oil. 

Conclusions: To an emulsion made from equal 
parts of lime water and olive oil, only a limited 
amount of lime water can be added. This is equal 
to about the amount of lime water which would pro- 
duce a final ratio of 4 volumes of lime water to 3 
volumes of olive oil. This ratio, rather than a ratio 
of 1.5 volumes of lime water to 1.0 volume of olive 
oil, appears to represent the maximum amount of 
lime water that can be successfully and safely com- 
bined with a given volume of olive oil. An emul- 
sion containing an excess of lime water can be im- 
proved by adding an amount of olive oil which would 
equalize the final volumes of lime water and olive 
oil. Any lime water emulsion can be safely diluted 
with oil. This should be kept in mind in rinsing a 
mortar during the transferring of a lime water emul- 
sion to a bottle. 


V. The Effect Produced by Lime Water of 
Inadequate Strength 


To separate 30-cc. portions of olive oil, 30-cc. 
samples of the following varying strengths of lime 
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water were added: (A) full strength; (B) half 
strength; (C) quarter strength; and (D) eighth 
strength. The lower strength solutions were pre- 
pared by simple dilution of the lime water with dis- 
tilled water. (A) produced a good product, but (B) 
was practically as satisfactory. (C) and (D) were 
poor and not suitable for dispensing. 

Conclusions: The obvious importance of the 
correct strength of the lime water in these experi- 
ments serves to emphasize that lime water should be 
correctly prepared and stored, and that the pharma- 
cist should be certain of the quality of the lime water 
prior to using it for any reason. 


VI. Incompatibility Tests 


On portions of the emulsion made with equal parts 
of lime water and olive oil, the following incompati- 
bility tests were performed: (A) 2 per cent boric 
acid dissolved in the lime water; (B) 2 per cent boric 
acid dispersed in the olive oil; (C) 2 per cent sodium 
borate dispersed in the olive oil; (D) 1 per cent 
salicylic acid dissolved in the olive oil; (E) 1 per 
cent salicylic acid dispersed in the olive oil; and 
(F) 4 per cent zinc oxide combined with 4 per cent 
calamine—all dispersed in the olive oil. Prepa- 
rations (A), (B), (D), and (E) formed no emulsion. 
(F) was satisfactory. (C) produced a satisfactory 
product which, however, lasted only 1 to 2 days. 
By the fourth day it had completely broken down. 

Conclusions: Boric acid, sodium borate, and 
salicylic acid cannot be incorporated in a lime water 
emulsion. An insoluble, comparatively inert pow- 
der as zinc oxide can be suspended in such a vehicle. 
Note: Oleic acid (beyond a critical quantity) cannot 
be:added to a lime water emulsion containing zinc 
oxide. In a few days a rubbery mass forms in the 
bottle, produced perhaps because of the formation of 
zinc oleate. 


VII. The Use of Gums or Wool Fat in Preparing 
the Lime Water Emulsions 


It is known that the addition of gums such as 
tragacanth to these emulsions produces an overly 
viscous and pharmaceutically unsatisfactory prépa- 
ration. The addition of wool fat (secundum artem) 
to these preparations is often practiced. The au- 
thors feel that in light of the current censure of the 
presence of hidden wool fat in dermatological prepa- 
rations, such pharmaceutical practice cannot be 
recommended. It is for these reasons that no ex- 
periments were performed using either the gums or 
wool fat. 


PART II 


Because of the several inherent disadvantages of 
the lime water emulsions, an attempt was made to 
formulate an emulsion vehicle which could serve as 
a satisfactory substitute for the emulsion prepared 
from lime water and olive oil. 

The following formula is offered as a substitute 
vehicle: 


Tween 807% (0.67 per cent solution)...... 43 cc 


®@ Supplied by Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
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Practica, PHarmacy EpIrion 


Mix the Span 80 with the castor oil in a bottle. 
To this mixture, add the Tween 80 solution in por- 
tions of 3 to 4 cc., agitating strongly after each 
addition. 

This product is white, and much more elegant in 
appearance than the lime water emulsions. It has 
an oily emollient feel when spread on the skin. It 
is stable on the shelf for at least a month. The only 
change that occurs is a slight creaming. Gentle 
agitation, however, easily restores the preparation. 

This formula was originally developed with olive 
oil. The olive oil-containing emulsion, however, 
has several disadvantages which are as follows: Dif- 
ferent lots of the emulsion are not always of equal 
whiteness, and the simple emulsion vehicle is not 
compatible with as many substances as the sug- 
gested castor oil recipe. It is believed that the 
greater viscosity of the castor oil aids in the high 
degree of compatibility shown by the suggested 
product. The odor and the slip upon the skin of the 
castor oil product appear quite satisfactory. 

This castor oil emulsion vehicle is compatible with 
the following substances: 


(1) Salicylic Acid—2 per cent 

(2) Boric Acid—2 per cent 

(3) Ichthammol—5 per cent 

(4) Phenol—1 per cent, and Resorcinol—2 per 
cent 

(5) Zine Oxide—2 per cent, and Calamine—2 per 
cent 

(6) Water—50 per cent 

(7) Alcohol—10 per cent 

(8) Aluminum Acetate Solution—10 per cent 

(9) Coal Tar Solution-—10 per cent 


Some creaming occurred in most of the incompati- 
bility tests, but gentle agitation restored the mix- 


V4 (, 


BY 


N VIEw of the striking property of Veegum-HV% to 
form stable, viscous, thixotropic, colloidal disper- 
sions; and the well-known and previously described 
application of the Carbowaxes’ to ointment for- 
mulation, this investigation was directed toward 
determining the applicability of a Veegum-Carbowax 
mixture as a major constituent of ointment bases. 


Presented before the Section on Practical Pharmacy, 
.Pu.A. Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., 1952. 
@R, T. Vanderbilt Company, New 3 York, N. 

Carbide and Carbon Ch pany, Wew York, 


May, 1953 


tures to their original appearance. The addition of 
50 per cent water caused the most creaming, but agi- 
tation restored the preparation. This latter prepa- 
ration, however, contained a final oil concentration 
of 25 per cent—a low oil content that cannot be 
carried with the lime water emulsions. 

The offered emulsion vehicle is initially compatible 
with 2 per cent sodium borate, but in 3 to 5 days 
separates in layers of such composition that agi- 
tation does not restore its original bright white color. 

The zinc oxide and calamine are quite compatible 
with the vehicle, but the final preparation does not 
look very homogeneous. 

The method used to perform the compatibility 
tests was as follows: The ingredients numbered (1) 
through (5) in the above list and the sodium borate 
were dispersed in the castor oil using a mortar and 
pestle. To this was added the Span 80. The mix- 
ture was transferred to a bottle and the 0.67 per 
cent Tween 80 solution was added in 3 to 4-ce. por- 
tions with vigorous agitation after each addition. 
The ingredjents numbered (6) through (9) in the 
above list were added in portions, with agitation, to 
the previously prepared emulsion vehicle. In all 
of these tests, a number of cubic centimeters of Tween 
80 solution equal to the number of grams (or cc., if 
liquid) of the added ingredient were subtracted from 
the formula of the basic emulsion. 
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MIXTURE AS A 
MAJOR 
COMPONENT 
OF 


Takashi Kariya, OINTMENT BASES 


Arnold D. Marcus 
and Byrl E. Benton 


In addition, an aqueous dispersion ef Veegum-HV 
alone has been appraised as to its possible value as 
an ointment base. The Veegum-Carbowax mixture 
chosen for this investigation consisted of: Veegum 
HV, 50 per cent, and Carbowax 4000, 50 per cent. 
The first portion of this investigation dealt with 
the formulation of various ointment bases prepared 
by dispersing the solids in water with agitation. 
The second phase treated with the preparation of 
ointments containing commonly used dermatologic 
medicinal agents and determining the physical and 
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chemical compatibility of these substances with the 
bases in question. Consistency, texture, water 
separation, and “‘spreadability” of the final products 
were considered quite carefully. The concentration 
of medicament to be incorporated was dictated 
essentially by the concentration in similar official 
preparations. As a result of a somewhat tangential 
study which revealed quite clearly the effect of 
elevated temperature on the viscosity of Veegum 
dispersions, the dispersions of the Veegum-HV-Car- 
bowax mixture was accomplished both in water at 
room temperature (25° C.) and water just removed 
from boiling (97-99° C.). Other mixtures of Veegum 
HV and Carbowaxes are being investigated in these 
laboratories with a view toward determining their 
applicability. 

The following bases have been prepared and tested 
according to the properties listed above: 


1. Veegum-HV-—Carbowax 4000 1:1.... 20% 
2. Veegum-HV-—Carbowax 4000 1:1... 20% 
Hot water (97-99° C.)............ 80% 
3. Veegum-HV-—Carbowax 4000 1:1... 15% 


Hot water (97-99° C.)............ 85% 

Sodium laurylsulfate.............. 0.1% 

Hot water (97-99° C.)............ 91.7% 


The bases described above were prepared in the 
following manner: 

Place the water (either at room temperature or 
just at boiling) in a container of suitable capacity and 
agitate vigorously by means of a high-speed electric 
mixer. Add the mixture of Veegum-HV and Carbo- 
wax 4000 in divided (2-Gm.) portions until all of the 
solids have been incorporated. Continue the agita- 
tion for five minutes after ali of the solid material 
has been added to the water. 

Base No. 4 was prepared by dissolving the sodium 
laurylsulfate in the water prior to the addition of the 
solids. The surface-active agent was used in an 
attempt to promote the hydration of the solids but 
the choice of sodium laurylsulfate was purely arbi- 
trary. The presence of the surface-active agent in 
the violently agitated water causes entrapment of 
air in the resultant gel and the volume of the base is 
much greater than if no surfactant is used. Each of 
the bases prepared was observed for a minimum of 
four weeks in order to determine any change in 
viscosity (consistency). 

The ingredients chosen for study in these bases 
were considered primarily because of the frequency 
of their use in dermatologic practice. It should be 
made clear at this point that neither these bases nor 
the ointments prepared are emulsions. Therefore, 
many of the incompatibilities noted in indigenous 
emulsions are absent from these preparations. How- 
ever, White Petrolatum, 5 per cent, has been in- 
cluded as one of the ingredients incorporated into 
these bases (Tables I-IV). The express purpose of 
this step was to determine the ability of these bases 
to emulsify such a substance for use in those in- 
stances where emollient effect is particularly de- 
sirable. 
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Authors’ Summary 


Three ointment bases made by dis- 
persing a mixture of Veegum-HV, 
50 per cent, and Carbowax 4000, 50 
per cent, in water have been pre- 
pared. 


| 
One ointment base made by dis- | 
persing Veegum-HV in an aqueous | 
solution of sodium aurylsulfate | 
has been prepared. | 


These four bases have been used to 
prepare ointments of commonly 
prescribed dermatologic medicinals. 


The resultant ointments have been 
closely observed for compatibility, 
consistency, texture, water separa- 
tion and “‘spreadability.”’ 


Two definite incompatibilities have 
been uncovered and reported. 


These ointment bases are easily 
prepared and the final ointments 
prepared from them are very accept- 
able from a pharmaceutical stand- 
point. 

Additional ointment bases prepared 
from either Veegum-HV-Carbowax 
mixtures or Veegum-HV alone are 
worthy of investigation. 


The following ingredients have been incorporated 
into each of the bases described: 

Boric acid, 10 per cent; ammoniated mercury, 5 
per cent; coal tar, 5 per cent; yellow mercuric oxide, 
1 per cent; zinc oxide, 20 per cent; phenol, 2 per 
cent; iodine, 4 per cent; benzocaine, 5 per cent; 
tannic acid, 20 per cent; precipitated sulfur, 15 per 
cent; calamine, 17 per cent; peru balsam, 5 per cent; 
sulfathiazole, 5 per cent; benzoic acid, 12 per cent 
and salicylic acid, 6 per cent (referred to in the tables 
as ‘‘Whitfield’s Combination’’); and white petrola- 
tum, 5 per cent. 

The ointments were prepared in 100-Gm. portions 
according to the following procedure: 

Levigate or mix thoroughly, a small portion of the 
base with the medicinal agent, in a mortar. Grad- 
ually add, with constant trituration, the remainder 
of the base. 

The finished products were stored in two-ounce, 
emerald green ointment jars which were then tightly 
closed. These experimental samples were observed 
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immediately after preparation and at weekly inter- 
vals thereafter. It was often noticed that the 
finished ointments appeared to be rather thin and 
fluid-like immediately: after preparation but upon 
standing in the containers for from five to fifteen 
minutes assumed a much greater consistency. This 
phenomenon may be directly attributed to the 
thixotropic nature of Veegum. 

The data presented in the following tables include 
observations up to and including a six-week interval 
after the preparation of the samples. The authors 
believe that this period of time is indicative of the 
stability and compatibility of the ointments con- 
sidered. 


Discussion of Experimental Results 


Each of the ointments listed (Tables I-IV) is, 
upon preparation, somewhat thin in terms of con- 
sistency. However, the thixotropic properties of 
Veegum allow for a very quick “‘setting’’ of the gel 
when the ointment is placed in a suitable container. 
On application to the skin, these ointments spread 
easily and require almost no force or friction to 
apply. This, too, may be traced to the thixotropic 
nature of Veegum. 

Attention should be paid here to the physical 
appearance of the bases themselves. Bases 1 and 2 
often exhibit particles of the concentrate which have 
not been fully hydrated. This appearance may 
possibly be ascribed to the fact that the amount of 
water present is not very great in relation to the 
concentration of solids in the preparation. There- 
fore, caution should be taken to insure complete 
hydration of the solids present. During the prep- 
aration of the samples from these bases (1 and 2) 
all of the partially hydrated particles are quickly 
“rubbed out”? and the final ointments exhibit very 
little or no evidence of unhydrated or partially 
hydrated particles. Ointment Base No. 4, as noted 
previously, is of substantially greater volume than 
the other bases due to the incorporation of air during 
the comparatively violent agitation of the sodium 
laurylsulfate solution. This base, as such, appears 
to have a consistency similar to that of whipped 
cream and is not entirely acceptable from a standard 
based solely on physical appearance. However, the 
ointments prepared with this base were not at all 
similar to the base itself and possessed a very fine 
texture and consistency. It seems as though a large 
portion of the air incorporated into the base is 
eliminated during the incorporation of the active 
medicinal ingredient. In terms of appearance, con- 
sistency, and texture, Base No. 3 seems to be best 
when ‘viewed prior to the incorporation of additional 
substances. The only readily noticeable liability of 
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ointments prepared from these bases is the effect of 
sometimes drying out on the skin and leaving a 
flaky residue. This situation is readily corrected by 
the incorporation of 5 Gm. of propylene glycol in 
place of 5 Gm. of water. 

The samples of boric acid ointment prepared with 
each of the four bases were exceptionally fine sam- 
ples. It is difficult to explain the slight grittiness 
noticed in Table I. This might have been due to the 
use of crystalline boric acid which had been im- 
properly pulverized or levigated. 

The two incompatibilities discovered during the 
course of this investigation were those with iodine 
and tannic acid. The former seemingly presents a 
definite chemical incompatibility which results in 
complete liquefaction of the ointment and a distinct 
color change. This sample was prepared according 
to the official method of dissolving the iodine in a 
glycerin solution of potassium iodide. The use of 
water to replace the glycerin did not avert the in- 
compatibility. The second of the two incompatibili- 
ties seemed to be purely physical in nature. The 
tannic acid can be easily incorporated into the base 
and the resulting ointment is of a particularly fine 
consistency and texture. However, when this oint- 
ment is spread on the skin, it seems to “roll up” in the 
manner of a massage cream and each of the four 
samples prepared were equally unsatisfactory from 
this viewpoint. 

One of the most stringent tests which can be made 
of any ointment base in terms of stability, compati- 
bility and texture is the incorporation of a mixture 
of benzoic acid, 12 per cent, and salicylic acid, 6 per 
cent. It is often found that if a particular base is 
compatible with the mixture, the resultant ointment 
is granular or gritty to the touch. Although this 
combination when incorporated into these bases re- 
sulted in ointments which were slightly gritty, it is 
the opinion of the authors that this degree of gritti- 
ness is no greater than in samples of Whitfield’s oint- 
ment which have been extemporaneously prepared. 
The stability of the bases remained unaltered in the 
presence of this combination. It was observed quite 
early in the investigation that those ointments con- 
taining salicylic acid turned pink on standing, the 
depth of the color increasing with time. This un- 
doubtedly was due to the presence of iron in Veegum- 
HV. It is our opinion that the coloration does not 
materially affect the therapeutic efficacy of the 
preparation although the detrimental effect to cer- 
tain esthetic sensibilities may very well be great. 

Peruvian balsam which often offers more than a 
little difficulty upon incorporation into ointment 
bases, was incorporated into these bases with re- 
markable ease. The same can be said of coal tar and 
precipitated sulfur. The samples containing these 
ingredients were excellent in every respect. 


progress. 


Coming in the Next Issue: 


The preliminary program of the forthcoming convention of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION will be published in the June issue of THis JouRNAL. Watch for this impor- 
tant advance program of the convention, opening the AssocraTION’s second century of 
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PracticaAL PHARMACY EDITION 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY: 


Lhe C 


OF CALCIUM URSOLATE 


LTHOUGH ursolic acid has been known for over 

100 years the salts of the acid have received 

very little attention. Since it is well known that 

ursolic acid produces water in oil emulsions, the 

authors assumed that the calcium salt of the acid 

would also produce water-in-oil emulsions, perhaps 
with even greater ease. 

This preliminary study was made, therefore, for 
the purpose of determining if calcium ursolate was of 
value as an emulsifying agent. 

Calcium ursolate,* with a melting point of 268- 
270° C., was prepared from the sodium salt using 
double decomposition. Because of the hydrophobic 
character of the salt,.it was either dissolved in or 
wetted with the oil phase for formulation purposes. 

A comparison between the official Calamine Lini- 
ment and one containing varying percentages of 
calcium ursolate as the emulsifying agent was made. 
Using 0.05 per cent of the salt in place of the lime 
water, complete separation occurred; while 0.1 per 
cent and 0.5 per cent produced satisfactory emul- 
sions. The results appear in Table I. 

Replacing the lime water in Lime Liniment N.F. 
VIII with 0.3 per cent calcium ursolate resulted in a 
product inferior to the official preparation. Increas- 
ing the concentration of the salt to 0.5 per cent made 
a liniment comparable to the official product. 

Acetic Turpentine Liniment N.F. VIII was pre- 
pared using 0.3 per cent calcium ursolate in place of 
egg. Only slight separation was noted after a 24- 
hour period. No separation was observed after 24 
hours when the salt was increased to 0.5 per cent. 

In order to further prove the potential emulsifying 
power of calcium ursolate, four emulsions, Cod Liver 
Oil Emulsion N.F. IX, Castor Oil Emulsion R.B. II, 
Oil of Turpentine Emulsion N.F. VIII, and Liquid 
Petrolatum Emulsion U.S.P. XIV, were prepared 
usitig calcium ursolate in place of the specified emul- 
sifying agent. Even though these emulsions are of 
the water-in-oil type as prepared with calcium urso- 
late and hence not acceptable for internal medica- 
tions, the very low concentrations of the salt re- 
quired to produce stable emulsions indicates that a 
strong emulsifying agent has been prepared. The 
percentages of calcium ursolate employed and the re- 
sults are tabulated in Table I. 
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Aibert M. White; 
and Donald M. Skauent 


Table |. 


Concentrations of Calcium Ursolate 


Used for Emulsions 
Percentage 
of Calcium Results after 24-Hr. 

Preparation Ursolate Period 
Calamine _Lini- 

ment N.F. IX 0.05 Complete separation 
Calamine 

ment N.F. IX 0.1 No separation 
Calamine 

ment N.F. IX 0.5 No separation 
Lime Liniment 

N.F. VIII 0.3 Complete separation 
Lime __Liniment 

N.F. VIII 0.5 Slight separation 
Acetic Turpen- 

tine Liniment 

N.F. VIII 0.3 Slight separation 
Acetic Turpen- 

tine Liniment 

N.F. VIII 0.5 No separation 
Cod Liver Oil 

Emulsion N.F. 

IX 0.3 Slight separation 
Cod Liver Oil 

Emulsion N.F. 

IX 0.75 Slight separation 
Cod Liver Oil 

Emulsion N.F. 

IX 1.5 No separation 
Castor Oil Emul- 

sion R.B. II 0.5 Slight separation 
Castor Oil Emul- 

sion R.B. II 1.0 Heavy liquid 
Castor Oil Emul- 

sion R.B. II 1.5 Semisolid 
Turpentine Oil 

Emulsion N.F. 

VIII 0.01 Slight separation 
Turpentine Oil 

Emulsion N.F. 

VIII 0.1 Heavy liquid 
Turpentine Oil 

Emulsion N.F. 

VIII 0.5 Seinisolid 
Liquid Petrola- 

tum Emulsion 

U.S.P. IX 0.3 Complete separation 
Liquid Petrola- 

tum Emulsion 

U.S.P. IX 0.5 Slight separation 
Liquid Petrola- 

tum Emulsion 

U.S.P. IX 1.0 Slight creaming 
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STUDIES of a number of types 
of synthetic suspending agents have been writ- 
ten up in the literature. Nadkarni and Zopf (1) in 
a study of some of the newer synthetic agents with 
calamine lotion have found that polyethylene glycol 
400 monostearate exhibited good suspending proper- 
ties, and a similar formula is now official in the 
United States Pharmacopeia, fourteenth revision (2). 
deNavarre and Koehler (3) have made a study of 
both synthetic agents and natural gums as to their 
suspending properties with various concentrations 
of suspending agents being used. Their study was 
made from the cosmetic point of view and included 
use of such pigments as zinc oxide, titanium dioxide, 
ete. 


This investigation is concerned with the use of a 
modified starch, namely the hydroxyethyl] starches 
produced on an experimental basis by and supplied 
through the courtesy of Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Company, a Division of the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. The exact process of manu- 
facture is not known to the authors, but it is known 
that these experimental starches are produced by 
the reaction of ethylene oxide with corn starch. The 
cold water soluble hydroxyethyl starch® contains 
about 50 per cent by weight of ethylene oxide and 
the hot water soluble hydroxyethyl starch? contains 
about 30 per cent by weight of ethylene oxide. 


Experimental 


The purpose of this study was to determine the 
compatibilities and suspending properties of the hy- 
droxyethyl starches when used with the various 
vehicles and pigments frequently employed as thera- 
peutic agents. The insoluble powders (pigments) 
may be classified as hydrophilic and hydrophobic 
(4). This study included both types of powders. 
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AS SUSPENDING AGENTS 


BY Dale H. Cronk} 
| and Louis C. Zoptt 


Authors’ Summary 


Hydroxyethyl starch CWS ex- 
hibits potentialities as a sus- 
pending agent in the compound- 
ing of dermatologic lotions. 


Hydroxyethyl starch CWS was 
found to be superior to the HWS 
variety both from the stand- 
point of compatibility and sus- 
pending properties. 


The compatibility of hydroxy- 
ethyl starch CWS with alcohol 
indicates its value as a suspend- 
ing agent in the field of dermato- 
logic pharmaceuticals. 


Methylparaben 0.25 per cent is a 
satisfactory preservative for hy- 
droxyethyl starch CWS hydro- 
sols. 


A 5 per cent concentration of 
hydroxyethyl starch CWS ap- 
pears to be the optimum for 
most lotions requiring the use 
of a suspending agent. 


The quantity of the various lotions prepared ranged 
from 60 ml. to 3785 ml. (one gallon). The wide 
range of quantities prepared is an important part of 
this study since quantity prepared and technique of 
preparation is of vital importance to the stability 
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Practica, PHARMACY EDITION 


TABLE |.—SUSPENSION STUDIES 


Lotion Per Cent Suspension 
1. Sulfur Lotion (control) 
3.0% 75% 24 hours 
2. Sulfur Lotion 
Hydroxyethyl starch HWS............ 3.0% 100% 24 hours 
3. Sulfur Lotion 
Hydroxyethyl starch CWS............. 4.0% 100% 24 hours 
Polyethylene glycol 400............... 6.0% 100% 8 days 
4. Sulfur lotion 
Hydroxyethy] starch CWS............. 6.0% 
Perfume, q.s. 100% 8 days 
5. Zine Oxide Lotion 
Polyethylene glycol 400............... 5.0% 100% 24 hours 
Hydroxyethyl starch CWS............. 5.0% 100% 8 days 
6. Zinc Oxide Lotion 
Polyethylene glycol 400............... 4.0% 100% 24 hours 
Hydroxyethy] starch CWS............. 3.0% 100% 8days 
7. Calamine Lotion (Modified) 
Polyethylene glycol 400............... 8.0% 100% 24 hours 
Hydroxyethyl starch CWS............. 3.0% 100% 8 days 
8. Phenolated Calamine Lotion (Modified) 
Polyethylene glycol 400............... 8.0% 100% 24 hours 
Hydroxyethyl starch CWS............. 3.0% 100% 8 days 
9. Acne Lotion (Modified) 
Univ. of Iowa Hospitals Formulary 
Hydroxyethyl starch CWS............. 5.00% 100% 8days 
10. Ammoniated-Mercury-Salicyclic Acid Lotion 
Ammoniated Mercury................. 3.0% 
Hydroxyethyl starch CWS............. 4.0% 100% days 
11. Drying Lotion (Modified) 
Jeff. Med. College Hospital Formulary 
Hydroxyethyl starch CWS............. 2.0% 
May, 1953 303 
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and appearance of the finished lotion. A variety of 
lotions have been prepared using both aqueous and 
hydroalcoholic media since most dermatologic lotions 
currently in use consist of those media together with 
various types of pigments. 

Cold water and hot water soluble hydroxyethyl 
starches were the suspending agents used in this 
study. Corn starch U.S.P. was used as a control. 


Methods of Preparation 
Hydroxyethy] starch HWS........... 3.0% 


Hydroxyethyl starch HWS is placed in a beaker, 
the required amount of distilled water added and 
heat applied to effect a sol. The sol is then cooled 
to room temperature. The sulfur is placed in the 
mortar and the prepared vehicle gradually added 
with constant trituration to insure a uniform suspen- 
sion. Thecontrol, using a corn starch sol as the sus- 
pending medium for a 10 per cent sulfur lotion, was 
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prepared in a similar manner. 

Two general processes have been employed in pre- 
paring hydroxyethyl starch CWS sols. One method 
is to place the hydroxyethyl starch CWS in the dis- 
tilled water and effect a sol by frequent agitation 
during a 12-hour period. In the second method the 
sol is prepared extemporaneously by mixing the hy- 
droxyethyl starch CWS with the other powders in 
the mortar while compounding the lotion, the water 
then being added in portions with trituration follow- 
ing each addition to effect a uniform dispersion. 


HyDROXYETHYL STARCH CWS Lotions TESTED 


Zinc Oxide Lotion 


Hydroxyethyl starch CWS........... 5.0% 
Polyethylene glycol 400.......... 


The zinc oxide and hydroxyethyl starch CWS are 
mixed in a mortar, the glycol is then added and tri- 
turated with the powders until a uniform paste re- 
sults. The water is added in small portions while 


TABLE STUDIES 


Polyethylene 
Sol Tested Alcohol 95% Glycol 400 Glycerin 
I. 10 ml. 3% starch U.S.P. complete 
miscibility 
Sample 1. ml. (cloudy) 
Sample 2. 4 ml. (complete 
precipitation) 
Sample 1. 1 ml. (cloudy) 
Sample 2. 1.5 ml. (complete 
precipitation ) 
II. 10 ml. 3% hydroxyethyl complete complete 
starch HWS miscibility miscibility 
Sample 1. 3 ml. (cloudy) 
Sample 2. 6 ml. (complete 
precipitation) 
III. 10 ml. 3% hydroxyethyl complete complete complete 
starch CWS miscibility miscibility miscibility 


TABLE III.—Viscositry Srupres* 


Viscos- 
ity in 
Centi- 
Sol Tested poise 
5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hydrosol 
346 


w/w 
5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hydrosol 

with 10% glycerin w/w 776 
5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hydrosol 

with 10% polyethylene glycol 400 w/w 494 
5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hydrosol 

with 10% propylene glycol w/w 547 
5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hydrosol 

with 20% alcohol w/w 591 
5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hydrosol 

with 40% alcohol w/w 590 
5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hydrosol 

with 1% phenol w/w 614 
5% starch CWS hydrosol 

with 5% resorcinol w/w 117 
5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS alcosol in 

95% ethanol 75 


© Readings made with Hoeppler Viscosimeter. 
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TABLE IV.—pH Srupres.¢ HyprRoxyETHYL 
SrarcH CWS 


Sol Tested pH 


2. Sulfur lotion with 4% hydroxyethyl 
starch CWS 6.85 
3. Calamine lotion with 3% hydroxy- 
ethyl starch CWS 
Sample 1 with phenol 7 
Sample 2 without phenol 7 
. 5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hy- 
drosol with 1% phenol 6.22 
6.0 
6 


4 
5. 1% Phenol in distilled water .05 
6. 5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hy- 
drosol with 5% resorcinol .15 
7. 5% Resorcinol in distilled water 5.52 
8. 5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS with 
5% salicylic acid 3.42 
9. 5% Salicylic acid suspended in dis- 
tilled water 2.85 
10. 5% Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hy- 
drosol with 40% alcohol 7.15 
11. 40% Alcoholic solution 7.48 


4 Readings made with a Beckman pH meter. 
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continuing the trituration until a homogeneous lotion 
results. 


Sulfur Lotion 
Hydroxyethy] starch CWS........... 4.0% 
Polyethylene glycol 400.............. 6.0% 


Method I 


The hydroxyethyl starch CWS is added to the 
water and agitated periodically for 12 hours to 
effect a sol. The sulfur and glycol are triturated to- 
gether in a mortar until the sulfur is thoroughly 
wetted and the hydroxyethyl starch CWS sol is then 
gradually added with continuous trituration until a 
uniform suspension is attained. 


Method IT 


The sulfur and the hydroxyethyl starch CWS are 
placed in a mortar and triturated together until 
uniformly mixed, the glycol is added and trituration 
continued until the powders are thoroughly wetted. 
Finally the water is added in very small portions 
with continuous trituration until the lotion is homo- 
geneous. 


Calamine Lotion ( Modified) 


Polyethylene glycol 400.............. 8.0% 
Hydroxyethyl starch CWS........... 3.0% 


The pigments and the hydroxyethyl] starch CWS 
are thoroughly mixed in a mortar, the glycol is added 
and triturated with the powders until a smooth 
paste results. The water is added in small portions 
with continuous trituration until a homogeneous 
lotion results. This lotion differs from U.S.P. 
Calamine Lotion only in the suspending agent used. 


Ammoniated Mercury-Salicyclic Acid Lotion 


Ammoniated mercury................ 3.0% 
Salicyclic acid, powdered............. 3.0% 
Hydroxyethyl starch CWS........... 4.0% 


The hydroxyethyl] starch CWS is added to the dis- 
tilled water and a sol effected by frequent agitation 
for a 12-hour period. The sol is then gradually 
added to the powders in the mortar while continuing 
the trituration until a uniformly suspended lotion is 
attained. 


Acne Lotion ( Modified) 
State University of Iowa Hospitals Formulary 


Hydroxyethyl starch CWS.......... 5.00% 


The hydroxyethyl starch CWS is placed in the 
alcohol and frequently agitated during a period of 12 
hours to effect a sol. The sodium borate is dis- 
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solved in the water with the aid of heat. The resor- 
cinol is dissolved in the sol. The calamine and 
starch are mixed in a mortar, then the alcohol- 
starch-resorcinol sol is gradually incorporated and 
thoroughly triturated until the powders are uni- 
formly suspended. Finally the cooled solution of 
sodium borate is added and tituration is continued 
until the lotion is homogeneous. 


Drying Lotion (Modified) 
Jefferson Medical College Hospital Formulary 


Hydroxyethy] starch CWS........... 2.0% 


The hydroxyethyl starch CWS and the required 
amount of alcohol are placed in a flask or other suit- 
able container and a sol effected by frequent agita- 
tion for a period of 12 hours. The zinc oxide and 
tale are mixed in a mortar, the glycerin is added and 
triturated with the powders to form a smooth paste. 
The water is added and the mixture triturated until 
uniform. Finally the prepared sol is added and tri- 
turation continued until the lotion is homogeneous. 


Discussion 


In general the results of the suspension studies 
were determined by allowing the various lotions to 
stand undisturbed while observations were made at 
varying time intervals. Results are recorded in 
Table I. 

Hydroxyethy! starch CWS was found to be 
superior to the HWS variety because of its greater 
range of compatibilities (see Table II) and its 
superior suspending properties, hence this paper 
deals largely with the CWS variety. 

The sulfur lotion prepared with the 3 per cent 
corn starch sol (control) confirmed the established 
fact that corn starch is not a good suspending agent. 

It was observed when preparing the various sul- 
fur lotions that the levigating agent used was an 
important factor in determining the particle size of 
the sulfur in the finished lotion. Polyethylene gly- 
col 400 produced a very fine subdivision of sulfur 
particles and the finished lotion had a smooth, 
creamy appearance. When alcohol, 95 per cent, was 
used as a levigating agent, the resulting sulfur par- 
ticles in the finished lotion were much larger. 

Viscosity studies were made using aqueous and 
hydroalcoholic sols of hydroxyethyl starch CWS. 
Tests were made 96 hours after preparation of the 
sols. The reason for the time interval was to per- 
mit the escape of air which had been incorporated 
with the product during preparation. It was found 
that a hydroalcoholic medium increased the vis- 
cosity of the sols as compared with an aqueous 
medium. There appears to be an optimum concen- 
tration of alcohol which will cause the maximum 
amount of swelling of the hydroxyethyl starch CWS. 
Results recorded in Table III show that between 40 
per cent and 95 per cent concentration there is a 
sharp drop in viscosity. 


(Continued on next page) 
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During the course of experimentation, pH read- 
ings were taken; and in making these pH studies, the 
vehicle used was a 5 per cent hydroxyethyl] starch 
CWS sol which contained such other ingredients as 
phenol, resorcinol, and salicylic acid. Readings 
were also taken using aqueous solutions of these 
agents as controls. Results are recorded in Table 
IV. When phenol, resorcinol, and salicylic acid 
were incorporated with a 10 per cent sulfur lotion, 
the suspending properties of hydroxyethyl starch 
CWS were markedly reduced, however, the differ- 
ence in pH failed to solve the problem. Time did 
not permit verification of these results. 


Hydroxyethyl starch CWS hydrosols will support 
mold growth and such growth has been observed 
within a 10-day period. A similar sol was prepared 
using 0.25 per cent methylparaben as a preservative, 
which proved very effective in the prevention of any 
mold growth. 


Dry hydroxyethyl starch CWS cannot be satis- 
factorily dispersed by trituration with water unless 
some other powder is incorporated which will serve 
to coat the starch particles and thereby prevent 
clumping upon the addition of water. 


These lotions when passed through a high-speed 
colloid mill lose their suspending properties since a 
considerable quantity of air is incorporated with the 
product, and a reduction in viscosity results. 


Isopropyl alcohol and a commercial brand of 
rubbing alcohol compound were used in preparing 
10 per cent sulfur lotions containing hydroxyethyl 
starch CWS as the suspending agent. Of the two 
tested, isopropyl alcohol would be the better substi- 
tute for ethanol from the standpoint of finer texture 
and from the per cent of suspension achieved. How- 
ever, due to its disagreeable odor, some type of per- 
fume should be added. 


The acne lotion (modified) included in this study 
differs from the University of Iowa Hospitals Formu- 
lary Acne Lotion only in that hydroxyethyl starch 
CWS has been added as a suspending agent for the 
pigments. Excellent results have been achieved 
with use of a 5 per cent concentration of the sus- 
pending agent (see Table I), and the finished lotion 
has a uniform appearance. 
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SOME 
PHARMACEUTICAL 


USES OF 


Abraham H. Matalon+ 
and E. P. Gutht 


HE possible use of hectorite in pharmacy was 

suggested by the unique physical properties of 
this mineral. Since the work of Guth, et al. (1, 2) on 
bentonite had brought out some new aspects of the 
use of natural silicates in pharmacy, it was con- 
sidered worth while to investigate this material for 
use as an ointment base, emulsifying agent, and sus- 
pending agent. 


Hectorite is a white clay which swells rapidly when 
placed in water and soon becomes a gelatinous mass 
which, after twenty-four hours, is a firm jelly esti- 
mated to be ten to fifteen times the volume of the 
original clay. 


Large deposits of hectorite are found in Hector, 
San Bernadino County, and Amargosa Valley, Cali- 
fornia. It is also found in parts of Canada, Sweden, 
and Scotland. Its chemical composition is some- 
what variable depending on its source. However, 
these variations are considered minor as they affect 
the physical properties of the clay very little. 


Composition of Hectorite 


The analysis of hectorite by several investigators 
shows some variation in composition. Table I 
shows the analysis as found by Foshag, Stevens, and 
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Eyrich respectively: 


TABLE I. 
Per cent Per cent Per Cent 
by. Foshag by Stevens by Eyrich 
SiO» 53.68 55.86 59.97 
Al,O; 0.60 0.13 0.49 
CaO 0.52 Trace 0.45 
MgO 25.34 25.03 27.46 
Naz,O 3.0 2.68 2.73 
K20 0.07 0.10 
Li,O 1.12 1.05 
Fe,0; 0.03 0.026 
5.96 5.35 
H,0 + 8.25 9.90 
7.28 2.24 
0.31 
Loss on ig- 
100.16 102.98 100.276 
O=F=_ 2.51 
100.16 100.47 100.276 


Ross and Hendricks (3) describe hectorite as 16 
MgO-Li,O- The almost 
total absence of AlO;, the presence of essential 
Li.O, and the dominance of fluorine over hydroxy 
seem to establish the Hector clay as a distinct min- 
eral species. 

From Foshag’s analysis it is evident that this clay 
is essentially a magnesium silicate with only an in- 
significant amount of aluminum present. Note- 
worthy is the high sodium content of 1.12 per cent. 
The proposed formula according to Foshag’s analysis 
is: 

M. H. Hey (4) places it in the Montmorillonite 
family of the clay group. He found many other 
synonyms for the substance: Hectorite (of Strese 
and Hofmann), magnesium bentonite, magnesium 
beidellite. Hectorite therefore may have the for- 
mula of MgSi;0s-3 H2O or Mg7SijOe2-5 or 
Mg;3Siz0i(OH)2 with some replacement of magne- 
sium by lithium together with an exchangeable cation 
up to about Lio.33; and some replacement of hydroxy 
groups by fluorine. Other analyses show neither 
lithium nor fluorine, whether by oversight or by 
variation in the mineral is uncertain. The exact 
composition of hectorite is therefore still undeter- 
mined 

Asa result of a series of experiments concerning the 
properties of hectorite as these were related to pH 
adjustment and physical characteristics of gels with 
varying percentages of hectorite the following phar- 
maceutical studies were made. 


Hectorite as an Ointment Base 


In order to compare hectorite ointment base with 
others the following ointment bases were prepared: 


I. U.S.P. XIV White Ointment Base: 


White petrolatum g.s............ 100 Gm. 
EI. a XIV Polyethylene Glycol Ointment 
ase: 
Polyethylene glycol 400......... 50 Gm. 
Polyethylene glycol 4000 g.s...... 100 Gm. 
May, 1953 


Clark and Lubs’ buffer pH 3.2° q.s. 

Clark and Lubs’ buffer pH 3.2 q.s. 

Clark and Lubs’ buffer pH 3.2 q.s 

Clark and Lubs’ buffer pH 5.4 q.s. 


In each of the above bases the following were in- 
corporated: 5 per cent ammoniated mercury, 10 per 
cent boric acid, 2 per cent phenol, 10 per cent sulfa- 
thiazole, and 4 per cent iodine plus 4 per cent potas- 
sium iodide. Bactericidal activity of the above oint- 
ments was tested according to the modified agar cup 
method inhibition zone. Staphylococcus aureus 
strain 209 was used as the test organism. 

After two months ammoniated mercury oint- 


(Continued on next page) 


: 0.1 N HCl was necessary to eliminate carbonates from the 
e 


+’ Clark and Lubs’ buffers were made double strength to 
maintain the pH of the hectorite base. 


Authors’ Summary 


Hectorite is a naturally occur- 
ring white magnesium silicon 
hydrate of slightly variable com- 
position. 


Hectorite swells rapidly on hy- 
dration to produce gels that can 
be mixed with glycerin or oils to 
form ointment bases. The 
aqueous gels can be used as dis- 
persing agents in lotions. 


Hydrochloric acid is added in the 
gel formation to remove car- 
bonates, and the ointment prod- 
ucts are buffered. 
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ments, where hectorite was used as part of the base, 
became light yellow. 

The iodine in base VII was very light brown, 
probably due to the chemical combination of the 
iodine with the unsaturated fatty acids in the oil 
present in the base. 

Determination of the pH? of the above-mentioned 


d Beckman model G pH meter, 
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drugs incorporated in bases II, IV, and V showed 
minor changes of the pH over three weeks. 


Discussion 
Hectorite has certain properties such as its rapid 


_ swelling on hydration and its white color that are ad- 


vantageous over bentonite. Bentonite, because of 
its brown or tan color and slow hydration, is fre- 
quently difficult to use. Although hectorite has not 
been accepted or recognized in the U.S.P. or N.F., it 


TABLE Il. 
Width of Zone of Inhibition in 
Millimeters Produced by the Prepared Ointiments 
Ammoniated Mercury Inhibition Phenol Inhibition 
in Bases Zone in Bases Zone 
I 1.5 I 0.0 
II 10.0 II 5.5 
III 15.0 Ill 8.0 
IV 19.0 IV 11.0 
V 18.0 V 10.0 
VI 12.0 VI 13.0 
VII 12.0 VII 12.0 
Sulfathiazole 
Boric Acid in Bases Inhibition Zone in Bases Inhibition Zone 
I 0.0 I 0.0 
II 7.0 IL 9.0 
Ill 12.0 Ill 12.5 
IV 14.0 IV 4.0 
V 13.0 Vv 3.0 
VI 15.0 VI 4.5 fpareiat 12) 
VII 15.0 VII 3.0 (partial 12) 
Inhibition Iodine* Inhibition 
Bases ne In Base Zone 
I 0.0 yi 0.0 
II 1.5 
Ill si II to VII iodine volatilized out of the base 
IV 4.0 and spread throughout the petri dish, 
V 3.5 and no growth was observed. 
VI 0.0 
VII 0.0 


e Glycerin was used to dissolve the iodine-potassium iodide mixture. 


TABLE Ill. 


Changes in the pH of the Ointments 
Ammoniated 
ercury 3 21 Phenol 21 Iodine 3 21 
in Base Days Days in Base Days Days in Base Days Days 
III 5.9 6.1 III 4.8 5.2 Ill 4.7 4.9 
IV 5.5 5.6 IV 4.5 4.9 IV 4.6 4.8 
Vv 5.4 5.6 Vv 4.6 4.9 V 4.5 4.8 
Boric Acid 3 21 Sulfathiazole 21 
in Base Days Days in Base Days Days 
III 4.8 5.0 Ill 4.9 5.2 
IV 4.2 4.8 IV 4.5 4.8 
Vv 4.4 4.7 Vv 4.6 4.9 
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has been widely used in the cosmetic industry, 
usually as a component of a pa aration intended to 
act as a dispersing agent or p*.sticizer. Since hec- 
torite has been shown by analysis to be free from lead 
and to have an arsenic content less than the official 
upper limits for arsenic in natural drugs, it is be- 
lieved that hectorite would be a valuable addition to 
pharmaceutical aids. It can be used to produce 
satisfactory suspensions and ointments. Although 
it is not reported in this work, hectorite was found to 


be a fair emulsifier. 
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HECTORITE AS A SUSPENDING AGENT 


The following suspensions were prepared and their rate of settling recorded: 


Cc. of Settling 


15 min. 1 hr. 24 hr. 48 hr. 96 hr. 
Precipitated sulfur 5 Gm. 
Hectorite 0.5 Gm. 
0.1 N HCl 5 ce. 
Distilled water q.s. 50 ce. 0.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 4.0 
Precipitated sulfur 5 Gm. 
Hectorite 1 Gm. 
0.1 N HCI 5 ce. 
Distilled water q.s. 50 cc. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.5 0.5 
Precipitated sulfur 10 Gm. 
Hectorite 0.5 Gm. 
0.1 N HCl 5 ce. 
Distilled water q.s. 50 ec. 0.0 0.0 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Bismuth subnitrate 5 Gm. 
Hectorite 0.5 Gm. 
0.1 N HCl 5 ce. 
Distilled water q.s. 50 ce. 0.0 0.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Bismuth subnitrate 5 Gm. 
Hectorite 1 Gm, 
0.1 N HCl 5 ce. 
Distilled Water q.s. 50 ce. 0.0 0.0 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Bismuth subnitrate 10 Gm. 
Hectorite 0.5 Gm. 
0.1 N HCl 5 ce. 
Distilled water q.s. 50 ce. if 14.0 18.0 18.0 19.0 
Sulfathiazole 5 Gm. 
Hectorite 0.5 Gm. 
0.1 N HCl 5 ce. 
Distilled water q.s. 50 ce. 1.5 8.0 12.0 12.5 12.5 
Sulfathiazole 5 Gm. 
Hectorite 1 Gm. 
0.1 N HCl 5 ce. 
Distilled water q.s. 50 ce. 0.0 0.0 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Sulfathiazole 10 Gm. 
Hectorite 6.5 Gm, 
0.1 N HCl 5 ce. 
Distilled water q.s. 50 ce. 0.0 0.0 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Calamine 4 Gm. 
Zinc Oxide 4 Gm. 
Hectorite 1 Gm. 
0.1 N HCl 5 ce. 
Distilled water q.s. 50 ce. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Calamine 4 Gm. 
Zinc Oxide 4 Gm. 
Hectorite 0.5 Gm. 
0.1 N HCl 5 ce. 
Distilled water q.s. 50 ce. 0.0 1.0 4.5 5.0 7.0 


No “caking” occurred in any of the suspensions during the period of study. 
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Wm the past decade, the increase in the 

prescribing of pharmaceutical specialties 
has been phenomenal. This increase has brought 
numerous changes in the operation of the average 
pharmacy, added materially to inventories, in- 
creased “‘deadstock’’ and broadened the scope of 
the pharmacist’s service to the physician. Un- 
fortunately, many pharmacists have not adjusted 
as well as they should to these changes. 

The growth of pharmaceutical specialties has 
been the result of research, primarily, and inten- 
sive sales effort, secondarily. The flood of direct 
mail to physicians goes on unabated; detail men 
are constantly being hired, trained, and sent into 
the field; medical journal advertising has never 
been greater. Yet, in all but a few notable in- 
stances, the pharmacist has not been as quick to 
support his professional services with a promo- 
tional campaign of his own to the physician. 
Where pharmacists have instituted promotional 
programs by direct mail and detailing to the 
physician, they have quickly captured the posi- 
tion of the community’s leading professional 
pharmacy. 

One effective method that can be employed, 
inexpensively, by the pharmacist, is a continuing 
direct mail program to physicians and other 
prescribers. To assist pharmacists in starting 
such a program, the three letters on the opposite 
page have been prepared. They are offered here 
as examples of some ideas that can be keyed to 
the individual’s particular pharmacy, community 
and professional position. Each of the three 
letters touches on a different phase of a pharma- 
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direct mail letters, and telephone 
conversations can all heighten physicians’ interest 
in the services of a professional pharmacy. 


Increases 


Prestige 


cist’s professional service, either in compounding, 
complete stocking of new pharmaceuticals, or asa 
reference library for the medical profession. 
Letters can also be written on other phases of pre- 
scription service, packaging, completeness of the 
sick room supplies department of the pharmacy, 
or telephone and delivery services. In any case, 
the letters should carry some message that is 
pointed, and particular, to the services the phar- 
macy can render. 

Direct mail is not the only method of contact- 
ing the physician. Successful programs have 
been developed around a regularly scheduled 
series of detail calls, wherein the pharmacist 
represents his services, just as the manufacturer’s 
detail man represents his firm. Often times, in 
the physician’s mind, ‘‘local availability’ means 
far more than ‘national availability.” If he 
knows the newer items are available in his own 
community, he will write his prescriptions with 
the assurance that the patient will be able to begin 
taking the medication as soon as possible. More- 
over, it avoids call-backs and other delays that 
cut into his valuable time. 

Today’s professional pharmacy is in no sense 
less professional because such a promotional 
campaign is instituted. Rather does the phar- 
macy gain in stature, as more and more physicians 
are made aware of the broadened professional 
services. Doctors, faced with keeping records of 
new pharmaceuticals and new techniques, have 
come to expect the pharmacist to supply this 
information. Thus, a promotional campaign of 
the type outlined here is expected, and effective. 
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Dear Doctor: 


Within the past several years, research specialists 
in pharmacy have investigated the potentialities 
of several new substances as dermatologic 
vehicles. In a great many instances, these new 
additives have resulted in more elegant pharma- 
ceutical preparations, whether they be lotions or 
ointments. They have the further advantage of 
increasing stability; their water solubility or 
water miscibility offer greater patient satisfac- 
tion. 

We have followed these research reports with 
interest here in our pharmacy, and have pre- 
pared several commonly used prescriptions, 
employing these new emulsifiers and surfactants 
in the bases. We would be most happy to show 
these prescriptions to you at your convenience, 
either in your own office or in our prescription 
laboratory. 

We shall take the liberty of telephoning tomor- 
row to confirm any appointment period you 
select. We feel confident that you will find 
these modernly compounded jremines of 
extreme interest, since they offer many thera- 
peutic advantages and opportunity for supplying 
your own selection of drugs in unusually elegant 


form. 
Very truly yours, 


Dear Doctor: 
As you know, compounding of dermatologic pre- 
scriptions is one of the most important aspects 
of present-day pharmacy. Many of the pre- 
scriptions written today require individual com- 
pounding, since they call for the incorporation 
of a variety of medicinals which are effective 
only when incorporated in specially prepared 
bases. Compounding of such prescriptions, 
utilizing all the newest techniques and materials, 
has been one of the outstanding professional 
services of our pharmacy. 
However, we have also placed special emphasis 
on stocking those preparations which are mar- 
keted for distinct dermatological conditions. 
We are prepared to fill your prescriptions for 
not only the newest specialties, but for the old, 
long-recognized products as well. 
In addition to this physical preparedness, our 
pharmacists are also ready to answer any ques- 
tions you may have with respect to the name, 
indications, and composition of any of the many 
new dermatologic specialties introduced. We 
appreciate the fact that your crowded schedule, 

us the multitude of these products, places a 
eA on your time, and we are ready to 
relieve you of that burden if you will consider 
us as a ready source of product information. 
Naturally, our product-listing files are always 
available to you if you wish to use them as a 
personal source of reference. 

Very truly yours, 

Russell P. Russell 
Russell Pharmacy 


Russell P. Russell 
Russell Pharmacy 


Dear Doctor: 


The other day a local physician called concern- 
ing the correct name of a new specialty. He 
had spent considerable time looking for the 
literature before he called us. We quickly 
found not only the name, but the indications, 
dosage, administration and other pertinent 
information and read it to him over the tele- 
hone. 

ater, it occurred to us that perhaps other 
physicians are devoting valuable hours to fruit- 
less searching after names. If the problem is 
one that you and your staff have been facing 
lately, with the great flood of specialty products 
being marketed, won’t you call on us? Of 
course, we cannot guarantee success in every 
instance, but it is entirely probable that our com- 
plete new-product files will supply most of the 
answers. 

When next you are in our neighborhood, won't 
you stop in and examine our information-filing 
system? We are most anxious to make it of 
greatest value to the physicians of the com- 
munity, and your suggestions will be deeply 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 

Russell P. Russell 
Russell Pharmacy 
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In this concluding article in his series 
on the present-day aspects of mental 
health, Dr. Felix reviews the progress 
that medicine is making in the 
treatment of mental disorders. In 
the two previous installments, 
published in the March and April 
issues of Tu1s JourNAL, he stated 
the importance of the problem, and 
the role that the pharmacist can play 
in reducing the incidence of mental 
illness in the United States. 


SURVEY of research supported by the Public 
Health Service in the still difficult-to-define 

field of mental illness has brought to light a num- 
ber of interesting facts. The problems which 
have received the most extensive support to date 
were, in the following order, research into eti- 
ology, symptomatology, and pathology of mental 
illness; development and evaluation of treatment 
methods; normal child development; studies of 
the nervous system; and the relation of environ- 
mental stress to mental health and mental illness. 
This means that a great deal of attention was 
paid to research which dealt directly or indirectly 
with recognized psychiatric disorders, and some- 
what less to investigations of how human beings 
can best and most harmoniously adjust to the ex- 
igencies of living. On the other hand, the pos- 


* Director, National Institute of Mental Health, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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BY R.H. FELIX, M.D, 


THE PHARMACIST... 4& KEY CITIZEN In MENTAL HEALTH 


De Feliz wry om the pharmacist member the mental 


the problem His fst paper appeared im the March and 


sibilities of new paths which can be opened up by 
“‘basic’’ research projects (although they may 
appear to have no immediate bearing on any one 
specific problem) are not being neglected. 

Of interest to pharmacologists was a break- 
down of this survey by methodology. This indi- 
cated that research projects utilizing biological, 
chemical, or pharmacological approaches were 
about midway on the list, and were topped in 
number only by projects with psychological and 
social science approaches. Projects involving 
study of psychiatric treatment methods and 
those utilizing inter-disciplinary research, prob- 
ably because of the inherent difficulties in de- 
signing this type of approach, fell somewhat be- 
low the other two classifications. 

In the middle category, however, a number of 
absorbing studies are presently being carried on 
throughout the country. 

The now familiar drugs ACTH and cortisone 
are still receiving marked attention in the re- 
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search field and the etiological role which they 
may play in mental illness has by no means been 
fully explored. 


ACTH and Cortisone 


One current study of the effects of these drugs 
on physiology and behavior involves a systematic 
investigation of their action on adaptive re- 
sponses, using the rhesus monkey as the experi- 
mental animal. The fact that psychological 
changes in patients have been noted in connection 
with the administration of ACTH and cortisone 
indicates a need for detailed examination of these 
phenomena. The investigators will attempt to 
answer such questions as whether, and to what 
extent, these drugs affect the ability to learn and 
retain knowledge involving problems of discern- 
ment, social interaction and dominance, and the 
formation of conditioned emotional responses and 
conflicting habit systems. At the same time, 
efforts will be made to correlate alterations in 
behavior with biochemical changes such as are 
involved in electrolyte balance and certain aspects 
of metabolism. 

Another group of investigators is studying ad- 
renocortical function in schizophrenia, and the 
relation of disturbed emotional states and elec- 
troshock to the state of activity in the adrenal 
cortex. A “‘normal”’ response to a specific dosage 
of ACTH has been defined for use in comparing 
the response of patients diagnosed as chronic 
schizophrenics to the same dosage. Certain 
basic facts about the possible physiological varia- 
tions in the 17-hydroxycorticosterone (Com- 
pound F) levels in the blood must be determined 
so that the necessary psychiatric controls can be 
established. It is hoped that from this study, 
medicine and psychiatry may be furnished with a 
new weapon to combat this widespread yet still 
little understood form of mental disorder. 


New Type of Shock Therapy 


A new type of shock therapy, known as photic 
stimulatory therapy, has been developed for use 
with psychiatric patients and its use is being 
evaluated. Convulsive shock treatment is 
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f Mental Health Research 


among the commonest short-term successful 
physical therapies for the severely disturbed 
mental patient. It has been in almost daily use 
throughout the country for over ten years. 
However, no appropriate method of studying the 
exact physical effect of such treatment on the 
human brain has been developed. This study 
may permit continuous electroencephalographic 
recording and quantitative measurement of the 
changes in the brain waves induced during con- 
vulsive therapy, a method heretofore found im- 
practical with the use of electroshock. Other 
such studies are also aimed at extending the basic 
information we now have on the activity of the 
brain itself in the hope of developing new thera- 
peutic approaches to mental illness. 

In research on therapy, an attempt is being 
made to correlate data obtained from doctor- 
patient psychiatric interview procedures, me- 
chanical recordings of the effect of direct electrical 
stimulation of the brain, and observable bio- 
chemical changes. If the theoretical assump- 
tions upon which this research is based can be 
established, the results may bring about further 
and even more significant advances in our ability 
to cope with schizophrenia, as well as with certain 
other disease processes which are now known to ke 
affected by alterations in steroid metabolism. 


The Biochemistry of Mental Processes 


A recently begun research project presents an 
excellent entry point for study of the biochemistry 
of mental processes. This will attempt to de- 
termine whether the mental defect known as 
phenylketonuria (phenylperuvic oligophrenia) 
results from (1) some toxic substance, detrimental 
to normal functioning of nervous tissue, which is 
formed and accumulated in the body, or (2) 
whether some enzyme or coenzyme, also neces- 
sary to nervous tissue metabolism, is missing. 
If the theory of either a toxic substance or a 
“missing’’ substance could be established, it is 
conceivable that diets might be constructed 


(Continued on page 326) 
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THE ERERT PRIZE 
1952 


Or of the objectives of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 

CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has been to stimulate 
progress in the sciences basic and directiy related 
to the practice of pharmacy. To accomplish this 
objective in the early days of the AssocirATION, 
special committees were appointed to draw up in 
advance of each convention a list of topics on 
which scientific and professional data were lack- 
ing. Many members of the AssocraTION pre- 
pared papers on these topics, based on original 
investigations and various types of research. 

Exactly 100 years ago (1853) the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION through its Execu- 
tive Committee proposed to “offer annually, 
prizes for the determination of questions deeply 
interwoven with the practice or science of phar- 
macy, and thus elicit valuable accessions to exist- 
ing knowledge.” In 1854, a Committee on 
Prizes established two prizes as follows: twenty: 
three volumes of the American Journal of Phar- 
macy for ‘‘the best essay which shall develop the 
commercial history of all rugs indigenous to the 
United States,”’ and six volumes of Gmelin’s Hand 
Book of Chemistry for “‘the best essay on the 
question—do Hyoscyamus, Belladonna and Con- 
ium grown in the United States contain their ac- 
tive principles in the same proportion es the 
European grown plants?” 

Since then, many significant prize awards have 
been established by or through the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, including a Gen- 
eral Association Award; the Hermann Hager 
Memorial Prize; the John M. Maisch Prize; the 
Frederick B. Kilmer Award; and the Remington 
Honor Medal. None, however, have continued 
in existence nearly as long, nor do they represent 
achievement in scientific pharmaceutical research 
as completely as the Ebert Award. 


1874—CHARLES MITCHELL (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“On Active Principles of the Official 
Veratrums.”’ 

1877—-FREDERICK B. POWER (Washington, D. 
C.) “On the Resins of the Rhizome of 


Podophyllum Peltatum.” 
1882—JOHN URI LLOYD (Cincinnati, Ohio) “Pre- 
cipitates in Fluid Extracts.” 
1886—EMLEN PAINTER (San Francisco, Calif.) 
“Spirit of Nitrous Ether.” 


(Madison, 


1887—EDWARD KREMERS Wisc.) 


On September 17, 1873, Secretary John M. 
Maisch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION read the following communication from 
Albert E. Ebert, the retiring president of the 
ASSOCIATION: 


September 12th, 1873 

Gentlemen: To further original investi- 

gation and to inaugurate a system of prizes by 

the AssocraATION, to those who by study and 

application, shall add to our knowledge of 

medicinal substances, I have the pleasure to 

present to this AssocrATION the inclosed sum, 
five hundred dollars .... 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT E. EBERT 


Albert Ethelbert Ebert lived to see sixteen of 
these awards bestowed upon worthy recipients 
before his death in Chicago on November 20, 
1906. Ebert was born in Germany on December 
23, 1840, and came to this country with his par- 
ents in 1841. He attended the Chicago College 
of Pharmacy (1859) and subsequently graduated 
from the Philadelphia College ot Pharmacy 
(1864). The Ph.D. degree was conferred upon 
him by the University of Munich in 1867. 

Ebert entered the retail practice of pharmacy 
in Chicago in 1868. He became editor of The 
Pharmacist of Chicago the same year and was 
appointed Professor of Pharmacy at the Chicago 
College of Pharmacy in 1871. In 1872, he was 
elected president of the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The distinguished list of recipients of the Ebert 
Prize since its establishment indicates the im- 
portance which this award has acquired in 
American pharmacy. The list of recipients, 
with the types of the contributions for which the 
award was given, is published below. 


“Volatile Oils Hedeema Pulegioides and 
Andropogon Nardus.”’ 

1888—JOSEPH GEISLER (New York, N. Y.) 
Pca the Morphiometric Assay of 

1390__WILLIAM T. WENZELL (San Francisco, 
Calif.) “Coloring Principles of Flowers.’’ 

1891—JOHN URI LLOYD (Cincinnati, Ohio) “A 
Scheme of Assaying.”’ 

1896—JAMES W. T. KNOX and ALBERT B 
PRESCOTT (Ann Arbor, Mich.) “The 
Caffeine Compounds of Kola.’ 
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1897— VIRGIL COBLENTZ (New York, N. Y.) 
“Gelsemic Acid.” 


1898— HENRY KRAEMER (Philadelphia, _ Pa.) 
“Quantitative Examination of Crude 
Drugs.” 


1899— EDWARD KREMERS and OSWALD 
SCHREINER (Madison, Wisc.) ‘‘Nitroso 
Derivatives of Caryophy iline and Cadinene 
and the Bearing on the Characterization 
and Classification of the Sesquiterpenes.”’ 

1902— J. O. SCHLOTTERBECK and H. C. WAT- 
KINS (Ann Arbor, Mich.) ‘Contribution 
to the Chemistry of Stylophorum Di- 
phyllum.”’ 

1903— FREDERICK B. POWER (Washington, 
Chemistry of the Stem of 
Derris Uliginosa.”’ 

1905— ERNEST SCHMIDT (University of Mar- 
burg, Germany) ‘Concerning Chlorine, 
Neurine and Allied Compounds.” 

1906— J. O. SCHLOTTERBECK and H. C. WAT- 
KINS (Ann Arbor, Mich.) “Contributions 
to the Chemistry of Chelidone.” 

1907— FREDERICK B. POWER and FRANK 
TUTIN (Washington, D. C.) “A Chemical 
Examination of Eriodictyon.”’ 

1908— A. B. STEVENS and L. E. WARREN 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.) “Poison Sumach.”’ 

1909— HENRY KRAEMER (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Some of the Distinguishing Morpho- 
logical Characters of Belladonna and 
Scopolia.”’ 

1910— HARRY M. GORDIN (Chicago, Ill.) ‘The 
Crystalline Alkaloid of Calycanthus Glau- 


cus.” 
1911— W. A. PUCKNER and L. E. WARREN 
(Chicago, Ill.) “The Composition of 


Strychnine Arsenate and the Composition 
of Commercial Copper Citrate.”’ 

1915— E. N. GATHERCOAL (Chicago, IIL.) “The 
Pharmacognosy of the Medicinal Rhamnus 
Barks.” 

1916— JOHN URI LLOYD (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
sorption Powders of Hydrated Siliceous 
Earths.” 

1919— ARNO VIEHOEVER, CC. O. EWING and 
J. F. CLEVENGER (Washington, D. C.) 
“Some Commercial Viburnum Barks and 
Preparations.” 

1920— GEORGE D. BEAL (Chicago, Ill.) ‘‘Im- 
miscible Solvents in Connee tion with Their 
Uses in Alkaloidal Assaying.”’ 


1921— ALBERT SCHNEIDER (Lincoln, Nebraska) 
“Micro-Analytical Methods.” 

1922— W. L. SCOVILLE (Detroit, Mich.) 
Extraction of Drugs.” 


1923— PAUL S. PITTENGER (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“The Biological Standardization of Local 
Anesthetics,’ and “Isolated Uterus Assay 
for Pituitary Extract.” 

1924— H. V. ARNY(New York, N. Y.) “Standard- 
ized Color Fluids.” 

1925— H. W. YOUNGKEN (Boston, Mass.) ‘‘The 
Anatomy and Position of Mire.”’ 

1926— J. Ss HANDY and L. F. HOYT (Buffalo, N. 


“Hot 


1927— L. W. ROWE (Detroit, Mich.) “Colori- 
metric Assay of Digitalis.” 
E. E. SWANSON (Indianapolis, —_Ind.) 


“Standardization of Digitalis Prepar sien 
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Nux Vomica, Gelsemium and Veratrum. 
Hydrogen Ion Concentration Factor.” 


1929— JOHN C. KRANTZ, JR. (Baltimore, Md.) 
“The Buffer Capacities of Acacia and 
Tragacanth.” 


1930— M. R. THOMPSON (Baltimore, Md.) “The 
Pharmacology of Ergot.” 


1931— H. W. YOUNGKEN (Boston, Mass.) ‘The 
Pharmacognosy and the Pharmacology of 
Viburnum.” 


1932— ZDENEK F. KLAN (Praha, Czechoslovakia) 
“Influence of Period of Vegetation and 
Development of Plants on the Alkaloidal 
Content of Hyoscyamus Niger.” 


1933—EWIN GILLIS and H. A. LANGENHAN 
(Seattle, Wash.) ““A Phytochemical Study 
of Hydrastic Canadensis.”’ 


1935— MARVIN J. ANDREWS (Baltimore, Md.) 
“Determination of the Reasonable Per- 
missible Margin of Error in Dispensing.”’ 

1936— GLENN L. JENKINS and CHARLES F. 
BRUENING (Baltimore, Md.) “The Assay 
of Syrups Containing Hy pophosphites 
Official in the National Formulary.” 


1938— FREDERICK F. JOHNSON (Seattle, Wash. 
“Solubility and Hydrogen Ion Concentra- 
tion of Quinine Salts.” 


1939— B. V. CHRISTENSEN and L. G. GRAM- 
LING (Gainesville, Fla.) “Biological Assay 
of Gelsemium.” 


1941— WILLIAM J. HUSA (Gainesville, Fla.) A 
series of 23 papers entitled ‘““Drug Extrac- 
tion’ published between 1934 and 1940. 


1945— PAUL JANNKE and HOWARD JENSEN 
(Lincoln, Nebr.) “Sclerosing Agents— 
Sodium Morrhuate.” 


1946— LLOYD W. HAZLETON and KATHLEEN 
D. TALBERT (Washington, D. C.) “Fac- 
tors Influencing the Cathartic Activity of 
Senna in Mice.” 

1947— WALTER H. HARTUNG (Baltimore, Md.) 
A series of 15 papers on the synthesis of 
“Amino Acids’ and ‘“‘Aminoalcohols.’’ 


1948— HARRY W. HIND and FRANK M. GOYAN 
(San Francisco, Calif.) ““A New Concept 
of the Role of Hydrogen Ion Concentra- 
tion and Buffer Systems in the Preparation 
of Ophthalmic Solutions.”’ 

1949— ROBERT PRATT, JEAN DUFRENOY, 
PETER P. T. SAH and LOUIS A. STRAIT 
(San Francisco, Calif.) “Enhancement of 
Penicillin Activity in vitro by Vitamin 
K,” and “Enhancement of Penicillin 
Etfectiveness by Traces of Cobalt.”’ 


1950— RUDOLPH H. BLYTHE, HARLAN H. 
TUTHILL and JOHN J. GULESICH 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) “Evaluation of Hydro- 
philic Properties of Bulk Laxatives In- 
cluding the New Agent Sodium Carboxy- 
methylcellulose.” 


1951— LOUIS W. BUSSE and TAKERU HIGUCHI 
(Madison, Wisc.) ‘Studies on Pharma- ~ 
ceutical Powders and the State of Sub- 
division” and “Heat Sterilization of 
Thermally Labile Solutions.”’ 

1952— LLOYD W. PARKS, ARNOLD J. HENNIG 
and TAKERU HIGUCHK Madison, Wisc.) 
“Sabadilla Alkaloids III. Isolation of a 
New Crystalline Alkaloid, Sabatine.”’ 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S DIARY FOR APRIL 


{t Among today’s visitors we welcomed 
|A Mrs. C. Herbert Packard, widow of Past- 
President Packard, whose pharmacy in 
Boston was a landmark for many years and whose 
contributions to the profession in Massachusetts, as 
well as nationally, were outstanding. 
2 Richards who was on his way back to 
Florida with Mrs. Richards from the 
A.P.M.A. meeting at White Sulphur Springs, and 
stopped to discuss pending AssocrATION affairs and 
view the building and grounds, since he is also 
chairman of the Committee on Property and Funds. 
President-Elect Franzoni reviewing con- 
vention speaking assignments, national de- 
fense problems, and relations with other professional 
groups. Today at the Biltmore Hotel in New York 
for the meeting of the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education and returning to Wash- 
ington on the Congressional with Retiring President 


H. A. B. Dunning of the Foundation, who made 
significant contributions to its progress in the year 


just ended. 

gin meetings dealing with the future of the 
World Health Organization and its sup- 

port by the citizenry. Much ado at the office in 

connection with plans for the Salt Lake City Con- 

vention, the telephone being kept busy by contacts 

with committee chairmen and others concerned with 


the meeting program. 
5 architects going over every phase of our 
building and learning that in twenty years 
there is some movement even by the marble slabs. 
Such things as roofs, stone steps, interiors, plumb- 
ing, et cetera, do show the stress and strain of the 
passage of time, but, on the whole, our structure has 
fared very well, even though larger sums have to be 
set aside each year for repairs and upkeep. In the 
afternoon to the Lee High School to take part in a 
vocational conference with special attention to the 
students who wish to enter pharmacy. 


A pleasant visit with President R. Q. 


Last Saturday a long conference with 


These past three days in and out of the 


A large part of this day spent with the 
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Pxth Last Thursday a visit from Dean Bliven’s 
| George Washington University College of 

Pharmacy students, and yesterday getting 
the sad news from the stone masons that repairs 
recommended by the architects will cost in the 
neighborhood of $5,000, although all of the work is 
not immediately necessary. Today a visit to 
Fredericksburg with George Griffenhagen, going 
over affairs at the Hugh Mercer Apothecary Shop 
with the Board of Managers of Friends of Historical 
Pharmacy. Here William B. F. Cole, Esquire, 
was elected president to succeed William T. Allen. 
gl Chase who were visiting in Washington to 

enable Walter to attend the meeting of the 
Committee on Public Relations, which was short 
two prominent members due to George Archam- 
bault’s need for emergency surgery and Bert Mull’s 
temporary indisposition. However, J. W. Lans- 
downe proved to be a good pinch-hitter for Bert and 
the committee completed plans for National Phar- 
macy Week observance. 


Glad to welcome Mr. and Mrs, Walter 


A long conference with Dr. John Gorrell 
who is acting as special consultant to the 
Census Bureau on hospital pharmacy 
statistics. It looks as though the special projects 
which the Census Bureau may develop in this field 
can be of great help to hospital pharmacists. 
9p more with Treasurer Schaefer transferring 
A.Pu.A. bond investments from one cate- 
gory to another as authorized by the Council and in 
the afternoon conferring with State Department 
officials in Washington on generic names for drugs. 
ofite States to pass legislation permitting the 
District of Columbia to go on daylight 
saving time has created a chaotic situation here in 
connection with transportation. This evening view- 
ing some of the scientific exhibits arranged at the 
National Institutes of Health and paying a visit to 
the pharmacy layout at the new Clinical Center at 


Bethesda, with pharmacist Skolaut showing us where 
things are and expected to be. 


A part of last Thursday spent in Balti- 


Failure of the Congress of the United 


Last Tuesday evening listening to a 

splendid address by John Krantz before 

the Washington Torch Club, in which 
we can now claim membership. Today with day- 
light saving time finally in force, by the grace of 
Congress, Washington becomes more regular in its 
contacts with the outside world. Today attending 
some of the sessions of the Committee on National 
Formulary here, and also conferring with Messrs. 
Kazin, Monday and Allen on the content of the 
panel discussion which will consider what the pro- 
fessions expect of each other, at the Rutgers Con- 
ference on May 13. 
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M ytinic liq uid mt formulation 


for comprehensive treatment of “secondary” anemia. 


Each teaspoonful (5 cc.) provides: 
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Ferric ammonium citrate ...... 110 mg. 
Thiamine hydrochloride 1.7 mg. 
Riboflavin 0.7 mg. 
Niacinamide 17 mg. 
Vitamin 3 mcg. 


Mytinic is now being intensively 
promoted to doctors in your area 
by direct mail, journal advertising, 
and detailing. Available in bottles 
of 12 fl. oz. and 1 gallon. 
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A 


RING U CO a 
9 Oo oo 
00 re) 
A UNIQUE NASAL SPRAY j 


BE SURE TO CARRY THIS 
FAST-MOVING NEW 
PRESCRIPTION PRODUCT! 


DRIN is an unbeatable combination of therapeutic 
gents for the treatment of rhinitis and sinusitis. 


Neomycin 


Gramicidin 
Thonzylamine Hydrochloride 


Phenylephrine Hydrochloride 
Thonzonium Bromide 


BIOMYDRIN is being promoted by a hard-hitting campaign 
including: Not one —not two—but three sample mailings to 
physicians in your neighborhood during the next six weeks. 


new as j ] BIOMYDRIN is supplied in a % fluid ounce size, specially designed, 
: attractive, plastic atomizer that will deliver a fine mist spray. 


BIOMYDRIN is a sure source of profits soon coming your way! 


BIOMYDRIN is a prescription item, available to physicians only through pharmacies. 


Nepera Chemical Co., Inc. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers, Nepera Park, Yonkers 2, N. Y. 


*Trademark of 


Nepera Chemical Co., Inc. 
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Three Important Pharmaceutical Meetings 
Scheduled for the Months of August and September 


The forthcoming convention of the American Pharmaceutical 


Association, August 


16-23; 
Conference, August 31—September 4; 


The 


British Pharmaceutical 
and the International 


Pharmaceutical Federation meeting in Paris, September 13-20, 
focus world-wide attention on pharmaceutical problems and 


progress. 


‘Ts professional meetings of world-wide 

importance to pharmacy are scheduled for 
the months of August and September. The 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, usher- 
ing in its 101st year, will hold its 1953 convention 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, the week of August 16. 
Two weeks later, the 90th British Pharmaceutical 
Conference will convene in London, and close 
September 4, allowing delegates and interested 
pharmacists sufficient time to reach Paris for 
the 15th General Assembly-of the International 
Pharmaceutical Federation, opening in the Palais 
de Chaillot on September 13. 

The great international participation in the 
Centennial Meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL AssocIATION, held in Philadelphia in 
August, 1952, assures increased American par- 
ticipation at the forthcoming conventions in Lon- 
don and Paris. Moreover, transportation plans 
have been made so that American pharmacists 
can attend the Salt Lake City meeting and still 
have sufficient time to reach London for the open- 
ing of the British Conference, August 31. Ar- 
rangements now being completed call for a group 
of Americans to leave New York for London on 
August 29, by plane. It is expected that a 
sizable delegation will be present at both the 
London and Paris assemblies. 


World-Wide Representation 


The International Pharmaceutical Federation 
is composed of 32 national pharmaceutical as- 
sociations representing 24 countries. The AMER- 
ICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION Officially 
represents American pharmacy as an ‘ordinary 
member’’ of the Federation. Individuals are 
classified as “associate members,”’ and at .pres- 
ent, more than 100 Americans hold such member- 
ship in the international body. The A.Pu.A. 
is represented by eight official voting delegates, 
the maximum number allowed any association. 
The number of delegates is apportioned accord- 
ing to the size of the member-association’s or- 
ganization. 

The International Pharmaceutical Federation 
was created in 1910, with headquarters in The 
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Hague. The first assembly met in The Hague 
in 1912, and the assembly has met at two-year 
intervals since that time, except during war pe- 
riods. The last meeting was held in Rome, in 
September, 1951, and was attended by Dr. Don 
E. Francke, then president of the A.PH.A., Dean 
Charles F. Poe, of the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of Colorado, and Norbert Wegemer, 
hospital pharmacist ot Petoskey, Mich., as official 
representatives of the AssociaATION. Following 
that meeting, Dr. Francke wrote, ‘‘¥ look forward 
to seeing a delegation of from 30 to 50 Americans 
in Paris in 1953.’’ Early interest indicates that 
this expectation may be realized. 

The program of the Federation is similar to 
that of the A.PH.A., with General Assemblies 
being devoted to problems of over-all concern, 
and smaller meetings devoted to specialized fields 
of interest. Prior to this forthcoming meeting, 
the only section of the Federation has been the 
Scientific Section, but numerous other groups 
have met in unofficial sessions. It is expected 
that this year, in Paris, these other groups will be 
officially recognized and given the designation of 
Sections. These groups include directors of con- 
trol laboratories, pharmaceutical editors, hospi- 
tal pharmacists, pharmaceutical historians, and 
military pharmacists. 


Tentative A.PH.A. Program to Be Announced 


The tentative program for the Salt Lake City 
meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION will be published in the next issue of 
THIs JOURNAL. In the meantime, letters and 
the Hotel Reservation Form have been mailed to 
every member of the ASSOCIATION apprising 
them. of the initial plans for this important meet- 
ing, marking as it does the beginning of the sec- 
ond century of organized pharmacy in America. 
Members of the AssocIATION are urged to mail 
their Hotel Reservation Forms early to assure 
accommodations for the meeting. Current indi- 
cations are that the convention will be extremely 
well attended, and that the program will be 
crowded with papers of intense interest to phar- 
macists in all segments of the profession. 
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| The original Collins’ Drugstore in 
} Charlotte, Michigan; founded in 1857. 


A Venerable Pharmacy—But as Modern as... 


GEVRAL 


GERIATRIC VITAMIN-MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 


Sederbe 


LD-TIME pharmacies such as Collins’ 
have retained the confidence of doc- 
tors and clients down through the years by 
being always strictly modern in their scien- 
tific outlook. Whether the decor is nine- 
teenth century baroque or twentieth cen- 
tury glass-and-chromium, this confidence 
is won—and held—not only by old-fash- 
ioned integrity but by down-to-the-minute 
awareness of the latest developments. 
Pharmacies everywhere carry a full line 
of Lederle products, including GEvRAL* 
Geriatric Vitamin-Mineral Supplement 
Lederle Capsules, GEvraBon** Geriatric 
Vitamin-Mineral Supplement Lederle Li- 
quid, and Gevrat Protein Geriatric Vita- 
min-Mineral-Protein Supplement Lederle 
Powder, diet supplements especially for 


persons in the fifth decade and older, but 
useful at all ages. Lederle helps the modern 
pharmacy keep abreast of the great strides 
made in the medical sciences in recent years 
by supplying products and information 
incorporating the latest discoveries in 
human nutrition. 

Lederle research has produced the 
famed antibiotic AUREOMYCIN, in addition 
to an imposing number of vitamin prod- 
ucts, biologicals, allergenics, hematinics, 
and liver extracts; and pharmaceuticals 
for livestock. 


GEVRAL Geriatric Vitamin-Mineral Supplement 
Lederle Capsules: Bottles of 30, 100, 250 and 1,000. 
GEVRABON Geriatric Vitamin-Mineral Supplement 
Lederle Liquid: Bottles of 16 fluid ounces. 

GEVRAL Protein Geriatric Vitamin-Mineral-Protein 
Supplement Lederle Powder: Jars of 4% pound; con- 
tainers of 5 pounds. 


U.S. PAT. OFF. e-MARK 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION sex:cav Ganamid couravr 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW York 20, N.Y. 
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EARLY AMERICAN PHARMACIES 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFENHAGEN* 


Il. STABLER-LEADBEATER APOTHECARY SHOP 


Address: 105-107 South Fairfax Street, Alex- 
andria, Virginia 

Hours Open: Monday through Saturday: 10:00 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

Admission: Free (donations solicited) 

Floor Space: 1200 square feet with storage area 
in upper floors 

Owner: Landmark’s Society of Alexandria, Inc. 
History: Edward Stabler opened this apothecary 
shop in 1792 on its present site, the corner of King 
and Fairfax Streets, Alexandria. The ownership 
of the firm remained in the Stabler-Leadbeater fam- 
ily for the succeeding 141 years. Upon the death of 
Edward S. Leadbeater in 1933 the building and fix- 
tures were auctioned off going to the Landmark’s 
Society of Alexandria through the assistance of 


* Associate Curator, Division of Medicine and Public Health, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C., and Consultant to the A.PH.A. 
Museum. The second of a series of monographs describing apothecary 
shop restorations on exhibition in the United States. 
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members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AssoO- 
ciation. The shop was opened for exhibition in 
1940. 

Description: The front of the shop displays 
rounded show windows on each side of the 
entrance. The interior exhibits Gothic arcades 
along each side with original worn shelves of 
hand-blown bottles. At the rear of the shop is a 
large desk upon which is lettered in gold leaf the 
names under which the business operated from 
1792 to 1865. On the front counter is a plaque 
commemorating the exact spot where Robert E. 
Lee received orders to proceed to Harpers Ferry to 
apprehend John Brown. Documents on exhibition 
include several orders from the Washington family 
at Mount Vernon. 

References: J. Am. Puarm. Assoc., 22: 705 (1933). 
Ibid., 23: 1137 (1934). Ibid., Practical Ed., 3: 216 
(1942). American Druggist, 117: No. 5, 75 (1948). 
Travel, 91: 22 (Oct., 1948). 
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CHLORIO 


Of 


Routine use in urinary retention 
and abdominal distention makes 
URECHOLINE of growing impor- 
tanceto pharmacists. URECHOLINE 
is intensively promoted through 
detailing, direct mail, journal ad- 
vertising, and convention exhibits. 
Reap the benefits of these devel- 
opments by maintaining adequate 


stocks. 
ORAL: 
URECHOLINE Chloride Tablets 
5 mg. each—bottles of 100 
lisplays PARENTERAL: 
of the Solution of 
arcades URECHOLINE Chloride COUNCIL S ACCEPTED 
Ives of Each cc.=5 mg. 
1op is a Boxes of six I-cc. ampuls 
leaf the 
d from EN Inc. for its brand of bethanechol 
plaque URECHOLINE Chloride is the registered trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. for its brand of bethanechol. 
bert E. 
‘erry to 
ibition Research and Production MERCK & CO., INC. 
family i M, 
j anufacturing Chemists 
for the Nation’s Health vf 
(1933). RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
3 216 ©Merck & Co,, Inc. 
(1948). 
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WORLD MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS FIRST 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


MEETING 


Mei advances in medicine over the past 75 

years were reviewed by leading scientists and 
physicians at the first Western Hemisphere Con- 
ference of the World Medical Association in 
Richmond, Va., April 23-25. The development 


of asepsis in surgery, knowledge of the hormones: 


of the glands of internal secretion, the knowledge 
of the relationship of contaminated food to infant 
mortality, and psychoanalytic techniques led the 
list. Each of the men participating on the pro- 
gram reviewed past progress in their various 
specialty fields. 

The Conference, made possible through a grant 
from the A. H. Robins Company of Richmond, at- 
tracted physicians from every state and 21 foreign 
countries. The World Medical Association is a 
private, independent organization of 43 national 
medical associations, designed to develop better 
liaison among physicians of the world. The 
meeting in Richmond was sponsored by the 
Robins Company as a part of that firm’s ob- 
servance of its 75th anniversary. Governors of 
each of the 48 states appointed a 75-year-old 
physician as delegate to the meeting. 


Medicine Ahead of Man 


While noting that medical progress had been 
great in the past 75 years, the physicians also ob- 
served that these same advances have deimon- 
strated how very little man truly knows about his 
own life processes. Much more must be ac- 
complished, the authorities agreed, to make life 
better, as well as longer. 
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Notable achievements in the field of internal 
medicine were reviewed by Dr. Dwight L. Wilbur 
of the Stanford University School of Medicine. 
The isolation of Thyroxin, the active principle of 
the thyroid gland, by Kendall in 1914, and the 
discovery of insulin by Banting and Best in 1922 
led Dr. Wilbur’s list. 


Decline of Infant Mortality 


Contamination of food, and the discovery of 
its relationship to infant mortality, has been one 
of the greatest advances leading toward a decline 
in infant mortality, according to Dr. Irvine Mc- 
Quarrie of the University of Minnesota Medical 
College. These discoveries vastly reduced diar- 
rheal diseases, so common among infants 75 years 
ago. Dr. McQuarrie also stressed the importance 
of vaccination, heart surgery and artificial feeding 
of infants in pediatric progress. 

Dr. Leo H. Baremeier of Wayne University 
College of Medicine counted the past ten years, 
and not the past 75, as of most importance in the 
field of psychiatry. Resulting largely from World 
War II, these psychiatric advances listed by Dr. 
Baremeier are the blending of organically 
oriented psychiatry, as developed here in Amer- 
ica, with psychoanalytically oriented psychiatry, 
as developed in Europe. 

The development of asepsis led the progress in 
this specialized field, according to Dr. Alfred 
Blalock of Johns Hopkins Hospital. Dr. Blalock 
also pointed out for the physicians attending the 
Conference that in 1878 the primary aim of sur- 
gery was to remove diseased organs, whereas to- 
day more emphasis is placed on the preservation 
of function as well as curing the disease. 


Importance of the Meeting 


In commenting on the Conference in his 
column in The New York Times, Dr. Howard A 
Rusk pointed out its importance. ‘“‘Last week’s 
meeting,” he wrote, ‘“‘where men of medicine sat 
together and shared their knowledge for the bene- 
fit of all, is another example of what can be ac- 
complished when medical leaders recognize their 
responsibility not only to their patients but to the 
world in which they live.” 

The next important meeting of the W.M.A. 
will be in August, when the First World Confer- 
ence on Medical Education convenes in London. 
This Conference will deal primarily with under- 
graduate education, but the W.M.A. hopes in the 
future to hold additional meetings on postgrad- 
uate medical education, and the medical aspects 
of social security. It is in this area of assisting 
the aged to make more out of their retiring years 
that medicine faces its current challenge. 
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announcing: 


an alternate dosage strength of 


Urgent physician demand has led S.K.F. to introduce ‘Dexedrine’ Spansules 10 mg. 


as an alternate dosage strength to the 15 mg. ‘Dexedrine’ Spansules. 


‘Dexedrine’ Spansules 15 mg. are 
packaged and priced as follows: 


Bottles of 30 $32.76 doz. 
Bottles of 250 20.50 each 


NEW ‘Dexedrine’ Spansules 10 mg. are 
packaged and priced as follows: 


Bottles of 30 $25.56 doz. 
Bottles of 250 15.95 each 


8 


‘Dexedrine’ Spansules offer these 
advantages over conventional tablet 


tei your Your physicians will soon be 


prescribing this new strength 
1. sustained and prolonged of popular ‘Dexedrine’ Spansules. 
therapeutic effect 


ORDER NOW! 


2. smooth, uniform action 


3. convenience—just one dose daily 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia 


*&T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for dextro-amphetamine sulfate, S.K.F, ‘Spansules’ Trademark Patent Applied For 
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which would enable infants so afflicted to live 
comparatively normal lives. This research will 
include a continuation of detailed biochemical 
studies of the oxidation of phenylalanine and a 
search jor any new and significant abnormalities 
as yet unreported in this condition. A special 
additional value of this research lies in iniorma- 
tion which may be brought to iight concerning 
the mental defect in phenylketonuria and, 
through such information, the discovery of a new 
clue to at least one facet of the biochemistry of 
normal mental functioning. 


Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 


The continuing work on drug addiction and ad- 
diction-producing agents which is being done at 
the Public Health Service hospital in Lexington, 
Kentucky, has uncovered evidence strongly sug- 
gestive of certain physiological relationships be- 
tween chronic alcoholic and chronic barbiturate 
intoxications. Present indications are that sud- 
den deprivation of alcohol from chronic alcoholics 
can produce withdrawal symptoms as severe as 
those occurring in cases of drug addiction. If 
substantiated, such findings will have consider- 
able influence on the future treatment of alco- 
holies. 

Another phase of research at Lexington has 
centered about an extremely interesting drug, 
N-allylnormorphine, which has been known for 
some time although its clinical applications are 
fairly recent. This agent has been found to be a 
specific antidote for poisoning as a result of the 
use of morphine, methadone and demerol, in 
spite of fact that it is itself a morphine derivative. 
It has proved useful as a time-saving and reliable 
diagnostic agent in cases of suspected physical 
dependence on morphine. Because of certain of 
its properties, it will probably become extremely 
valuable in combating respiratory depression in 
new-born babies. Most significant, also, is the 
fact that it is being used in a new series of experi- 
ments designed to test the validity of some of our 
previously accepted hypotheses concerning the 
mechanisms underlying tolerance and physical 
dependence of the human organism upon the so- 
called ‘‘addiction-producing”’ drugs. 


Intensive Research Demanded 


All of these foregoing studies, however, con- 
stitute no more than a brief glimpse of the many 
and varied types of research science and medicine 
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are conducting into the causes and cures of mental 
illness in the hope of providing us with new and 
clearly marked paths to mental health. We have 
set up standards designed to protect ourselves 
against such elements as may threaten our ability 
to live fully and work efficiently. And a large 
part of these standards involve man’s protection 
against illness and disease. But to cope with 
mental illness or, more positively, to insure the 
mental health which is our goal, we must con- 
tinually increase our understanding of the whole 
man. This latter aim demands continuing pur- 
suit of additional knowledge of human behavior 
and the many factors which determine it—physio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological. 


We must learn much more about how the brain 
really works and the role which certain sections 
of the brain play in memory, perception, emo- 
tions, and personality controls. We must expand 
our knowledge of the chemistry of the brain, 
searching out the secrets of its metabolism and the 
relationship of brain metabolism to mental aber- 
rations and normal mental function. 


We now possess facilities with which to examine 
single cells of the brain and the central nervous 
system and, with the electron microscope, minute 
portions of single cells. There are new tech- 
niques and tools which mayenableus to determine 
whether the brain of a normal person differs from 
the brain of individuals with mental disorders or 
with such diseases as arteriosclerosis—and the 
kind and degree of difference. 


We know that the endocrine glands are closely 
associated with physical growth and mental 
development but we still have far to go in track- 
ing down the clues from which we may eventually 
devise new techniques to deal successfully with 
many of the mental disorders which now defy our 
best therapeutic endeavors. 


Psychology and sociology are opening up new 
avenues for exploration of the different reactions 
of human beings, individually and in groups, phy- 
sically and emotionally, to the continually chang- 
ing stresses which are the natural outgrowth of 
our continually changing ways of living. 


But for all of our growing body of knowledge 
and experience, many of the bases of man’s be- 
havior and the mechanisms of his mind remain 
unknown. We must, therefore, follow all trails 
of research that show any evidence of promise. 
Some may lead only to dead ends, leaving us to 
retrace our steps and start all over again. Even 
when a research trail ends in apparent failure, it 
may compensate by giving us bits of knowledge 
which will eventually add up to different ap- 
proaches and new discoveries. 
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NEOHYORIN® 
the diuretic tablets that work like an injection 


CHOLATROPIN® 
hydrocholerstic-gatt etic for free flow and outflow of bile 


CUFERYLL 
fortified hematinie for rapid; sustained response sn anemua 


TABLETS MERCUHYDRIN® 


with Aad. for fewer injections im cardiac edema 


MENACYL® 
the protective salicylate 


LIPOTROPIC CAPSULES® (Lakeside) 
prevention and corfection of liver dysfunction and abnormal fat metabolism 


ugh potency Mpotropic capsules 
LIPOLIQUID 
flavored, highest potency liquid lipotropic 
METHYROID 
belenced lipotropic thyroid for metabolic therapy 


MENOTROPE 
lipotropie estrogen better 1m the 


pr 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 
Blake, Lynn S., Auburn, 
Al 


a. 
Richards, R. Q., Fort 
Myers, Fla. 


CALIFORNIA 

Bloomfield, Gloria C., Bure 
bank 

Costantino, Sam R., San Jose 

Cunningham, John F., Jr., 
Lafayette 

Grinnell, Robert L., San 
Francisco 

Kamada, James K., Haw- 
thorne 

Potashnick, Julian I., Wal- 
nut Cree 


COLORADO 


Gavin, George G., Grand 
Junction 


CONNECTICUT 
Gersten, Aaron L., Tariff- 
ville 
Roy, Marcel D., Bantam 
FLORIDA 


Norton, U. L., Auburndale 
Weinstein, Milton C., Miami 


Beach 
Wilson, Ray V., Jr., Holly 
Hill 


ILLINOIS 
Crystal, George O., Chicago 
Eaton, Olyn F., Carbondale 
Johnson, Archie K., Joliet 
Kirkpatrick, James 
Christopher 


IOWA 
Shapiro, Richard S., Betten- 
dorf 


INDIANA 


Wheeler, Frank C., Indian- 
apolis 


KENTUCKY 
Davis, Owen D., Lexington 
MAINE 
Larry, Fred C., Waterville 


MARYLAND 
Zvirblis, Peter, Edgewood 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Gauthier, Reginald A., Fall 


River 


MICHIGAN 


Hajjar, Raymond T., De- 
troit 

Lutfy, George A., Detroit 

Papania, Philip A., Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
Hull, William H., Minne- 
apolis 

MISSOURI 


Bickley, E. Allen, Shrewsbury 
Doyen, Doris V., St. Louis 

Kimura, Kazuo K., St. Louis 
Sister Mary Irene Downs, 


Kansas City 
Lloyd W., Jefferson 


ity 
NEBRASKA 
Hansl, Nikolaus, Omaha 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Duda, Walter J., Manchester 
NEW JERSEY 


Bradin, Abraham, Camden 
Buchwalter, Benjamin, West- 


mont 
Bulk, Ellis, Audubon 
cae Felix A., Little 


‘a 

Derman, Gerald, Jersey City 

Harry, Haddon- 
ie 


Harrison, Morris, Audubon 

David, Merchant- 
ville 

Kraemer, William C., Roselle 

Leopold, Nathan R., Haddon 
Heights 


Lisaius, Joseph I., P. O. 
Wood Rid, 

Mannino, Alfred A., West- 
field 


Margolit, Jack, Camden 
Pressman, Alvin M., Camden 
Reines, Martin, Riverside 
Rosenfield, Albert W., Mer- 
chantville 
Ross, John, Swedesboro 
Sonstein, Solomon, Camden 
Trautenberg, Harry, Camden 
Weidler Walter F., Camden 


NEW YORK 


Armstrong, Robert A., New 
York City 

Branson, Thomas W., New 
York City 

Goldman, Robert, Brooklyn 

Grajales, C. Yolanda, Bronx 

King, John A., Manhasset 

Levy, Jacob, Staten Island 

Humbert N., 
Pleasant Valley 

Toohy, John J., New York 
City 


OHIO 


Branscomb, Lewis C., Co- 
lumbus 

Kaczorowsky, Leo, Cleveland 
Heights 


Pater, John A., Hamilton 


OREGON 


Ciochon, Charles E., Portland 

Haag, William G., Portland 

Turville, Fred C., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Adams, John G., Pittsburgh 

Barch, F., Tarentum 

Gefsky, Hyland L., Pitts- 
burgh 

Gordon, Herman, Philadel- 


phia 
Knox, Harold I., Jr., York 
Sudler, Alonzo, Jr., Willow 


Grove 
Yagle, Louis W., Pittsburgh 
UTAH 
Breithaupt, Robert L., Salt 


e City 
Lowe, Sherman B., Salt Lake 
City 


THE ASSOCIATION EXTENDS A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO THE FOLLOWING MEN AND 
WOMEN WHO WERE ACCEPTED FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP DURING THE MONTH 
PRECEDING PREPARATION OF THIS ISSUE. 


Nelden, Ralph, Salt Lake 
City 

Schnitker, Frank T., Salt 
Lake City 


WASHINGTON 


Bhatia, Vishnu N., Pullman 
Schaaf, Harold, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Coleman, Marion J., Jr., 


Huntington 
Lowman, J. L., Charleston 
WISCONSIN 
Eizen, Harry S., Milwaukee 
Gallenberger, Donald M., 
anitowoc 


Deceased 
Members 


Green, Benjamin, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., March 
26, 1953 (Life Member) 

Klein, Edward Nichols 
E., Flushing, N. Y., 
September, 1952 (Life 


ember) 
Naegeli, Floyd C., Jr., 
Jackson, Wyo., June, 


1952 
Paul, John D., Philadel- 


boro, Ky., February 1, 
1952 


Richards, Vernon R., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


In tane with 


PHARMACY’S 


times! 


free catalog. 


Young men and women seeking training in Pharmacy today 
# want a thorough preparation for interesting and success- 
ful careers in prescription and hospital practice, distribution 
and manufacturing, through 
tion, oldest but most modern of its kind in the Americas. 
i M.Sc. and D.Sc. degrees and courses in Schools of Chemis- 

try, Bacteriology and Biology also offered. Write for 


B.Sc. degrees at this institu- 


43rd St., Woodland and Kingsessing Aves., 


Philadelphia | Hie | Philadelphia 4, Penna. Founded in 1821. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE 
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H hysici 
Ow physicians 
control diarrhea 
three ways at once 
Lake 
Salt 
Iman 
A 
ston 
aukee 
Do you know why CREMOSUXIDINE is such a fast-moving prescrip- 
tion item? It is because physicians know that its three-fold 
gt action renders it effective in many different types of diarrhea. 
1. CREMOSUXIDINE contains SULFASUXIDINE® (0.5 Gm. per tea- 
spoonful), which quickly suppresses many infectious organ- 
isms that may cause diarrhea. 
ch 2. If toxins and irritants are the cause, pectin (0.05 Gm. per 
r 
— teaspoonful of CREMOSUXIDINE) combines with many of them 
Life to make them harmless. 
Jr., 
une, 
det. 3. And finally, kaolin (0.5 Gm. per teaspoonful of CREMOsUXI- 
hin DINE) adsorbs bacterial by-products and other irritants which 
ns might not be controlled entirely by SULFASUXIDINE or pectin— 
y i, 
R to help bring prompt relief in many nonspecific diarrheas. 
—) Carry adequate stocks of this top-notch prescription item to 
— Ketel avoid losing out on valuable prescription sales volume. Sup- 
oday 
poe8- plied in SPASAVER® bottles of 16 fluidounces. 
ricas. 
emis- ® 
remosuxidine 
CE Sulfasuxidine® Suspension with Pectin and Kaolin 
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STUDENT BRANCHES 


At the meeting of the New England College 
of Pharmacy Student Branch, the revision of 
the constitution was completed and accepted 
by the members. Mr. Omer Chartrand was 
chosen to represent the Branch on the panel 
discussion to be held during the Convention of 
the Student Branches of the A.Pu.A., Districts 
land 2, at the University of Connecticut. Mr. 
Christy Vose will be the official representative 
at this Convention. 


Joe Koch was recently elected president of 
the University of Nebraska Student Branch. 
The other officers are: Robert L. Allen, vice- 
president; Mary A. Mulligan, secretary; 
and Donald L. Sorby, treasurer. 


The unveiling of an oil portrait of the late 
Dean Emery T. Motley was sponsored by the 
University of South Carolina Student Branch 
of the A.Pu.A. at the School of Pharmacy, 
LeConte College, April 12. The portrait by 
Charles Mason Crowson was presented as a 
memorial by A. L. Moir, chairman of the Fund 
Raising Committee. Miss Lois Nichols and 
Miss Betty Wood, senior students, unveiled 
the portrait, and Arthur C. Lytle, Jr., instruc- 
tor at the School of Pharmacy, presented the 
tribute to Dean Motley. President Donald 
Russell of the University of South Carolina 
accepted the portrait for the University. 


Dr. George F. Archambault, Pharmacist 
Director, who is Chief of the Pharmacy Branch, 
Division of Hospitals of the Public Health 
Service, spoke on ‘‘Opportunities for Phar- 
macists in The Public Health Service’’ at the 
April 7 meeting of the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy Student Branch. 

At the March 3 meeting of the Branch, Dr. 
George C. Shicks of St. Barnabas Hospital, 
Newark, N. J., spoke on ‘“‘Hospital Pharmacy.” 


The University of South Carolina Student 
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Branch has recently elected the following offi- 
cers: Dewitt O. Blanchett, president; Jack 
Watts, vice-president; Robert L. Sawyer, 
secretary; and George S. Inman, treasurer. 


At the March 10 meeting of the University of 
Wisconsin Student Branch a short report was 
made on the plans for the Spring Formal which 
is to be held at Trip Commons May 16. The 
Senior Banquet to be held on May 24 was dis- 
cussed, and the following juniors volunteered 
to take charge: Bob Schaefer, Al Barth, Len 
Mitchell, Ken Consuhn, and Vince Crane. 

During the April 14 meeting, all committees 
gave reports on their activities. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 


The Northwestern Ohio Branch held its 
April 28 meeting at the Toledo University’s 
Student Union Building. Guest speaker was 
Dr. Roscoe H. Snyder who spoke on ‘“‘Medi- 
cal Civil Defense in Toledo.” 


A Forum on Narcotic Practices was held at 
the April 30 meeting of the City of Washington 
Branch, with the following panel: V. D. Tryg- 
stad, Pharmacy Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Central Office, moderator; Harold C. 
Kinner, secretary, Board of Pharmacy Dis- 
trict of Columbia, retail pharmacist; Walter 
Stockton, Gilpin Co., wholesaler; Eddie Wolfe, 
chief pharmacist, Mount Alto Hospital, Veter- 
ans Administration; Jack White, chief phar- 
macist, George Washington Hospital, Civilian 
Hospital; J. McNamara, Capt., U.S.A., chief 
pharmacist, Walter Reed Hospital; R. M. Cox, 
Lieut., U.S.N., chief pharmacist, Naval Medi- 
cal Center, Bethesda, Md.; and Henry W. 
Beard, Lieut., U.S.P.H.S., chief pharmacist, 
Outpatient Clinic, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D.C. Each participant gave a 
five to seven minute presentation of his nar- 
cotic procurement and expenditure methods 
aad related problems. 


The Northwestern Branch held a dinner 
meeting on April 21 at the Center for Continua- 
tion Study at the University of Minnesota. 
(It is customary for the Branch to hold a meet- 
ing there cach year, while the refresher course is 
offered). Dr. J. Ryaa of St. Paul, guest speaker 
of the evening, discussed the topic ‘‘Radio- 
active Isotopes as Used for Medical Purposes.”’ 

At the same meeting officers for the follow- 
ing year were elected: Lawrence H. Nicelter. 
president; A. O. Peterson, vice-president; 
Mrs. Jean Roetman, secretary; and Gerdon 
Wittich, chairman of Executive Committee. 
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PracricaL PHarmacy Eprrion 


New principle 


Streptomycin Therapy 


The hazard of ototoxicity is greatly reduced by 
combining equal parts of streptomycin sulfate 
and dihydrostreptomycin sulfate. The patient 
thus gets only half as much of each drug. The 
risk of vestibular damage (from streptomycin) 
and of hearing loss (from dihydrostreptomy- 


Cat treated with streptomycin is ataxic. 


DISTRYCIN 


(di-STRI-sin) 


cin) is greatly reduced. Therapeutic effect is 
undiminished. This principle has been demon- 
strated in both animals and man. In patients 
treated for 120 days with 1 Gm. per day of the 
combined drugs, the incidence of neurotoxicity 
was practically zero. 


Cat treated with the same amount of 
streptomycin-dihydrostreptomycin has 
normal equilibrium. 


Squibb Streptomycin Sulfate and 
Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate in equal parts 


FOR GREATER SAFETY IN COMBINED ANTIBIOTIC THERAPY 
These new formulations embody this new principle: 


DISTRYCIN | DICRYSTICIN DICRYSTICIN FORTIS | DISTRYCILLIN A. S. 
Streptomycin sulfate, Gm. 0.5 0.25 0.5 0.25 
Dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, Gm. 0.5 0.25 0.5 0.25 
Procaine penicillin G, units _— 300,000 300,000 400,000 
Potassium penicillin G, units _ 100,000 100,000 os 
(All supplied in 1 and 5 dose vials) 


‘Distrycin’? and ‘Dicrysticin’ are registered trademarks; 
‘Distrycillin’ is a trademark. 


SQUIBB 


a leader in the research and manufacture 
of penicillin and streptomycin 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 


COLLEGES 


L. D. Barney, president of Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, addressed the alumni of Columbia 
University, College of Pharmacy, at the An- 
nual Award Dinner, Hotel Astor, N. Y., May 3. 
Mr. Barney presented a biographical sketch of 
Myron Walker, Walker Laboratories, Inc., 
who was the guest of honor and recipient of the 
alumni award for services rendered to the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and the pharmaceutical pro- 
fession. 


On April 30 a Pharmacy Conference was held 
on the campus of the University of Mississippi. 
The program was designed to combine informa- 
tion of current technological advances with 
practical aspects of merchandising methods, 
and speakers included both faculty members 
of the School of Pharmacy and representatives 
of the pharmaceutical industry. 


The University of Puerto Rico celebrated the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of its founding on March 
12. As the College of Pharmacy’s part in the 
celebration, Dr. Paul C. Olsen gave a lecture on 
‘Pharmacy in Puerto Rico in the Next Fifty 
Years.” 


Dr. Ivor Griffith was re-elected president of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science at the Annual Meeting on March 30. 
At the same meeting, Dr. Paul S. Pittenger, 
vice-president of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., was 
elected a trustee of the College. 


Dr. John L. Voigt has been appointed as 
director of Pharmacy Extension at Rutgers 
University College of Pharmacy, Newark, 
N.J. Dr. Voigt will remain in his position as 
professor of pharmacy at the University of 
Mississippi School of Pharmacy until the close 
of the present school year. 


In celebration of its diamond jubilee, the 
University of Pittsburgh School of Pharmacy 
held open house on April 15 and 16. One fea- 
ture of this occasion was a new sound movie 
entitled ‘“‘Old Doc.’”’ This motion picture was 
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written and produced by the faculty of the 
School of Pharmacy. Its purpose is to show 
the role of the pharmacist in the community. 


J. Curtis Nottingham, executive secretary of 
the Virginia Pharmaceutical Association, has 
been named president-elect of the Association 
of 6,600 alumni of the Medical College of 
Virginia. 

The Second Annual Rutgers Pharmaceutical 
Conference was held on the campus of Rutgers 
University on May 13. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, secretary of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
served as Moderator for a panel discussion on 
‘“‘What Members of the Pharmaceutical and 
Allied Health Fields Expect from Each Other.” 
Dr. Harrold A. Murray, president of The Medi- 
cal Society of New Jersey, spoke from the point 
of view of the physician; John J. Toohy, vice- 
president of E. R. Squibb & Sons, the pharma- 
ceutical industry; Grover C. Bowles, president 
of the American Society of Hospital Pharma- 
cists, the hospital pharmacist; James E. Allen, 
vice-president of Henry B. Gilpin Co., the drug 
wholesaler; and Ira I. Schwarz, president of 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, the 
retail pharmacist. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


At the April 15 meeting of the National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores the following 
officers were elected: president, S. J. Besthoff, 
president of Katz and Besthoff, New Orleans; 
vice-president, G. B. Burrus, president of 
Peoples Drug Stores, Washington; and re- 
elected secretary and treasurer, Carl Willing- 
ham. 


The Eleventh Spring Conference of the 
Michigan Academy of Pharmacy held in 
Detroit on Wednesday, April 29, honored the 
memory of the late Dr. W. E. Upjohn, founder 
of The Upjohn Co. of Kalamazoo, for his many 
contributions to the profession of pharmacy. 

(Continued on page 334) 
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1953 CONVENTION 
August 16-22, 1953 Salt Lake City, Utah 
Except as otherwise announced, all meetings will be held at the Hotel Utah, Main Street and South Temple. 

NO RESERVATIONS WILL BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY HOTELS. Use the following form in making 
f the all reservations. 
show 
ty. 

A.PH.A. HOUSING COMMITTEE 
ee SALT LAKE CITY CONVENTION BUREAU 
P. O. Box 329 
ation 

Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
re of 

Please make hotel reservation(s) as shown below: 

: First Choi If the hotels hoi 
tgers Second Choice tions, the Housing Committee 

will make as good a reservation 
1 ses- Third Choice as possible elsewhere.) 
f the Rate preferred $.......... 
TION, Rate preferred $.......... 

and Arriving August Approximately.......... p.m. Leaving August 
h ni (Checkout hour 3:00 p.m.) 
=a * A “double” room contains only one bed, for occupancy by two persons. 

edi- 
point 
vice- THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED 
seeped Please print the names of both persons for each double room or twin bedded rooms requested. Also names of all 
ident persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms asked for; OTHERWISE APPLICA- 

TION WILL BE RETURNED. 
rma- 
len, 
drug 
it of 
the 

HOTEL RATES IN SALT LAKE CITY 
onal Double Twin 
wing 7.00 -13.00 9.00-12.00 
2 5.00 — 6.00 7.00 

hoff, 4 6.50 -10.00 7.00- 9.00 
3 5.00 6.50 7.00- 9.00 
‘ans; 2 3.00*- 6.00 4.00- 7.00 
t of 3 4.00 - 5.50 6.00- 8.00 

New Grand. 2 3.50*- 7.00 5.00- 8.00 
| re- Miles 2 3.00*- 5.00 6.00 

ling- Covey’s New America Motel... 4 7.00 -10.50 

* Without bath 

the 
i te Mail Request for Room Reservations to: 
the A.PH.A. HOUSING BUREAU 
nder 
aay Salt Lake City Convention Bureau 
m ; P. O. Box 329, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
lo. 5 May, 1953 333 
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Briefly Noted 


from page 332 


The American Heart Association held its 
Annual Meeting and Scientific Session in 
Atlantic City, N.J., April 8-12. For his out- 
standing assistance to the Heart Program, 
Bruce Barton, new chairman of the Board of 
Directors, received the Gold Heart Award, 
highest honor of the Association, at its annual 
dinner, April 10. The initial presentation of 
the Annual Howard W. Blakeslee Award, in 
the amount of $1,000 for outstanding scientific 
reporting in the field of heart and blood vessel 
diseases, was also made at the Annual Dinner 
to Wade Arnold, executive director of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 


Donald S. Gilmore was re-elected as presi- 
dent of the American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association at the Association’s Annual Meet- 
ing in Boca Raton, Fla., on April 15. Mr. 
Gilmore is chairman of the Board and manag- 
ing director of The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Elected vice-presidents were the follow- 
ing: W. L. Dempsey, president of Sharp & 
Dohme; Dr. J. H. F. Dunning, president of 
Hynson, Westcott and Dunning; Dr. Theo- 
dore G. Klumpp, president of Winthrop- 
Stearns; and Dr. Ernest H. Volwiler, president 
of Abbott Laboratories. M. C. Eaton, presi- 
dent of Norwich Pharmacal Co. and Eaton 
Laboratories, was re-elected treasurer. 


The Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology held its Annual Meeting 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 


April 6-10. The Federation includes the 
American Physiological Society, American 
Society of Biological Chemists, American 


Society for Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, American Society for Experi- 
mental Pathology, American Institute of 
Nutrition, and American Association of Im- 
munologists. Reports of new research were 
presented and discussed at the various scien- 
tific sessions. 


The Annual Meeting of the Walter Reed 
Society was held in Chicago on April 8. The 
Annual Award was presented to Dr. Lloyd 
Koritz, who has served as a subject in six experi- 
mental projects, several of them highly danger- 
ous. Dr. Max Sadove was re-elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were: Dr. Charles 
Code, Dr. Clinton H. Thienes, Dr. Y. T. Oester 
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as vice-presidents; and Dr. Frances A. 
Hellebrandt as secretary-treasurer. 


High-ranking public health officials from 
seven American Republics met in Washington, 
D.C., April 21-May 1, as representatives of 
their governments on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pan American Sanitary Organiza- 
tion. The delegates reviewed the public 
health activities being carried out in the 
Americas with the technical assistance of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Regional 
Office of the World Health Organization. 


AT RANDOM 


Dr. C. T. Van Meter has accepted a research 
appointment on Project Big Ben at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He left his previous 
post of director of research and control at Reed 
and Carnrick, Jersey City, N.J., about May 1. 
Prior to entering the industrial held in 1944, 
Dr. Van Meter served for many years on the 
faculty of the School of Pharmacy at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Nicholas S. Gesoalde, secretary of the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Association, 
was recently appointed a member of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board by Industrial Commissioner 
Edward Corsi to consider and recommend re- 
vised minimum wage standards for the Retail 
Trade Industry in the State of New York. 
During April the Board, held public hearings in 
order to receive evidence, suggestions, and 
opinions from employers, employees, and all 
other interested persons. 


On March 26 the 32 Carat Club of Philadel- 
phia paid tribute to Dr. Ivor Griffith, president 


(Continued on page 336) 
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new oral anticoagulant... 
not a coumarin derivative 
can be used for 

ambulatory patients 

SUPPLIED in’ original bottles of 100 
and 1000 50-mg. scored tablets. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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dini- New, well-tolerated Magnamycin is effective principally 
oner 
1 re- against those gram-positive organisms which resist pen- 
ra icillin. Discovered in the research laboratories of Chas. 
ys in ie Pfizer & Co., Inc., it is a new source of prescription 
d 
a income for you—combining rapid-turnover and sugar- 
coated profits. Look for new and repeat physician Rx’s. 
del- ‘ Stock Magnamycin today! 
dent 
On heavy concentration now to 
| * physicians in your neighborhood. 
Magnamycin is supplied as 
sugar coated tablets of 100 mg., 
in bottles of 25 and 100. 
comBIoTic* 
7 MAGNAMYCIN®* (NEW) 
VIOCIN® (NEW) 
STRE-TOHYDRAZID (NEW) 
> By PENICILLIN 
100 World’s Largest Producer of Antibiotics "| 
lets. DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 
POLYMYXIN 
ee Antibiotic Division, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. sacitRaciN 
*Trademark, Chas. Pfize~ & Co., Inc. 
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Briefly Noted 


eeceeeceeseeces from page 334 


of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science. Dr. Griffith was the guest of honor 
at a dinner meeting of the Club, which is made 
up of business and professional leaders in the 
community and noted for its generosity to 
many charitable and civic activities. 


Dr. Edward C. Elliott, who served as direc- 
tor of the Pharmaceutical Survey, has been 
appointed educational adviser to the Com- 
manding General of the Ordnance Command. 
He is now on duty at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground in Maryland. 


OBITUARIES 


The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION regrets to note the death of Joseph A. 
DeRosa, former member and president of the 
New Jersey State Board of Pharmacy, member 
of the A.Pu.A., and a trustee of the New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association. Until his death 
on February 22, he operated a pharmacy at 
146 Summit Avenue, Jersey City, N.J., with 
his brother. 


Westwood Dana Case, a member of the 
A.Pu.A. and the Minnesota State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, died last September at the 
age of 92. He began his pharmaceutical 
career in April, 1879, and was doing relief work 
in Lanesboro, Minn., until last summer. 


The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION mourns the loss of Benjamin Green, 
Portsmouth, N.H., who joined the ASSOCIATION 
in 1888 and at the time of his death was a life 
member. 

His death occurred on March 26, 1953, at 
the age of 85. He was a life-long resident of 
Portsmouth and operated Green’s Drug Store 
on Market Square for more than fifty years, 
until his retirement several years ago. 

Not only was Mr. Green a loyal member of 
the A.Pu.A., but he took particular interest in 
developing its membership, especially in New 
Hampshire. He took the time to write letters 
to many pharmacists in his state, urging them 
to become affiliated with pharmacy’s national 
professional society and his correspondence 
with the office of the Secretary revealed a keen 
interest in the growth of the AssocrATION and 
in everything that augurs well for American 
pharmacy. 
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—because they are full formulas antianemic and nutritional 

PLUS —because they produce better hematologic and clinical response than iron alone, 
af PLUS —because they are widely prescribed. 

aft PLUS —because they are in big demand. 7 
PLUS —pecause they are heavily advertised and detailed. 


Fergon Plus Capsules contain well tolerated ferrous gluconate with vitamin By», 
folic acid, liver, gastric mucosa and vitamin C. 

Delicious Fergon Compound Elixir contains ferrous gluconate, vitamin By», 
vitamin B,, vitamin B,, and vitamin B,, folic acid, nicotinamide and pantothenic acid. 


PHARMACEUTICALS IN DAILY‘DEMAND. 


Get that EXTRA SALES PLUS ETHICALLY ADVERTISED AND DETAILED BY 


on your shelves now. Make sure your Fergon ™ Sz 
Plus and Fergon Compound stocks areadequate. ne. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Fergon, trademark reg. U. 8. & Canada, brand of ferrous gluconate 
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New Relaxant for 


Skeletal 


BELLADONNA UNRAVELS 
PERIPHERAL CIRCULA ’ BY DEPRESSING 
BLOCKING SPASM 


BY 


Consider skeletal muscle spasm as a 
twisted, knotted rope. Nason’s new 
relaxant tablet, LATRODOL, brings 
unique relief by unraveling the rope, 
figuratively speaking, from 3 direc- 
tions, as shown in the diagram. 


LATRODOL contains per tablet: 
Mephenesin ...... pig 
Nicotinic Acid ............ 25mg. 
Belladonna Extract ....... 5 mg. 


Separately, LATRODOL’s components 
accomplish only part of the desired 
relaxing action; but together, they 
create a physiologically synergistic 
three-way action in arresting the 
spasm-pain-tension cycle. 
Indicated in painful spasms accompany- 
ing: rheumatic and arthritic conditions, 
low back pain, sacroiliac pain, stiff 
neck, muscle “stiffness”, anxiety-tension 
states; wherever rapid relaxation is 
desired. 


On prescription only. In bottles 
of 100 and 1000 tablets. 


TAILBY-NASON COMPANY 


Kendall Square Station 
Boston 42, Mass. 
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Practical Pharmacy Edition of THE JouRNAL oF THE A. Pu. 
Samuel W. Goldstein, Ph.G., Ph.D., Don 
Francke, Sc.D. and Gloria Niemeyer, B.Sc., pital phar- 
macy; Mary Louise Bergner, A.B., 


POSTAL AND SUBSCRIPTION 
NOTICE 


PUBLISHED by the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Publication Office: 20th and Northampton Streets, Easton, Pa. 
Editorial office (and address for all corres ndence) : 2215 
Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 7, De. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association complete (both editions): United 
States and Pan American $7; Canada $7.70; other foreign $8; 
members of the American Pharmaceutical Association with 
dues, $4. Each edition, Scientific Edition or Practical Phar- 
macy Edition: United States and Pan American $4; Canada 
$4.35; other oe 5 $4.50. Single numbers, either edition: 
United States and Pan American $0.35; Canada $0.40; other 
foreign $0.50. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Four weeks’ notice is required. 
Please address your request to the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 2215 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, 
D. C.; and give the old as well as the new address. 


JOURNALS LOST IN MAILS cannot be ‘ilies if due to 
failure to notify of change of address 30 days in advance, or if 
claim is made after lapse of three months. 


ENTERED as second-class matter January 23, 1917 at the 
Post Office at Easton, Pennsylvania, under the act of March 3 
1879 as 24 times a year; Scientific Edition monthly on the 5th: 
Practical Pharmacy Edition monthly on the 20th. Acceptance 
for mailing at a —- rate of postage provided for in Section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, enthinaleed Sky 10, 1918. 
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2599008 


10 mg. 
DIBENZYLINE 


introducing 


tor 


Peripheral Vascular Disorders and Hypertension of Pheochromocytoma 


#8; 


# 


‘Dibenzyline’ is an orally effective, long-acting adrenergic blocking agent 
indicated for the treatment of peripheral vascular disorders and hypertension 

of pheochromocytoma. It increases ae a blood flow, raises skin 
temperature, relieves causalgic pain, and lowers both supine and erect 

blood pressures. 

Extensive clinical investigations have shown ‘Dibenzyline’ to be extremel 
effective in the treatment of peripheral vasospastic conditions. In cases o 
hypertension of pheochromocytoma, ‘Dibenzyline’ lowers blood pressure 

to within normal range. 

‘Dibenzyline’ is capable of producing and maintaining a “chemical sympathectomy” 
by oral administration. It establishes a specific blockade in the sympathetic 
nervous system, and produces results similar to those achieved by surgical 
sympathectomies. 

Announcements of this new S.K.F. specialty will be directed only to 
those physicians who, by the nature of their practices, treat the most cases of 
peripheral vascular disorders and hypertension of pheochromocytoma. 


‘Dibenzyline’ is packaged and priced as follows: 
Package Size List Price 
10 mg. capsules _ Bottles of 100 $34.56 doz. 


To be dispensed on prescription only. 
Your wholesaler is prepared to supply your needs. 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia 


%*&T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for phenoxybenzamine hydrochloride, S.K.F. 
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another 


Lederle 
first 


This new combined drug, makes available four powerful 
anti-bacterial agents in one convenient product. 

The combined action of aureomycin and the triple 
sulfas is additive. In the case of dysentery caused by 
the shigella group and in the treatment of gonococcal 
infection, the combined action has been demonstrated 
to be rapid and effective. Aureomycin and the sulfa- 
pyrimidine group are also potent against Gram- 
negative pathogens. 

Aureomycin Triple Sulfas is being heavily detailed 
and advertised to the physicians to stimulate pro- 
fessional use. 


Bottles of 12 Tablets. 


FORMULA: AUREOMYCIN HCI 125 MG. 
Le Ce Each SULFADIAZINE 167 MG. 
tablet SULFAMERAZINE 167 MG. 
contains : SULFAMETHAZINE 167 MG. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION american Cyanamid company. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N. 


for j 


UTA 


i 


TABLETS LEDERLE 


Gonorrhea 
for fast, sure action against Bacillary Dysentery 


UT AUREOMYCIN TRIPLE SULFAS ON YOUR“WANT” LIST NOW 
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PROGRESS IN MEDICINE 


Treatment of Snake Venom Poisoning 
with Cortisone and ACTH 


Two physicians of the Clinch Valley Clinic 
Hospital of Richlands, Va., report markedly good 
results in the treatment of snake bite (copper- 
head moccasin) through the use of cortisone and 
ACTH. Two of the patients were five-year-old 
white boys, and the other a four-year-old white 
girl, and the physicians note that ‘‘a generally 
poor prognosis would have been expected, because 
of their age and size.”” Treatment consisted of 
immediate application of a tourniquet, and 
administration of antivenom and antitoxin. In 
the case of the small girl, this treatment had no 
marked effect, with the temperature remaining 
elevated and increased swelling after 24 hours. 
Administration of cortisone, 25 mg. orally every 
six hours, was begun, and within eight hours, 
the temperature had declined to normal, pain 
had subsided, and the patient obviously improved. 
Three days later the patient was discharged, 
essentially well. Comparable results were noted 
in the other two children. One boy received only 
one intramuscular injection of 25 mg. of ACTH 
along with other therapy. The physicians con- 
clude that cortisone and corticotropin are valu- 
able adjuvants in the treatment of this type of 
poisoning. 

(Hoback, William W., and Green, Thomas W., 
J. A.M. A., 152: 236, May 16, 1953.) 


Resyl in Tetanus 


A physician from the Division of Communi- 
cable Diseases, Los Angeles County Hospital, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has reported the first use in this 
country of o-methoxyphenyl glyceryl ether 
(Resyl, Ciba) in the treatment of tetanus. The 
treatment included administration of chloral 
hydrate, tetanus antitoxin, Resyl (0.5-5.0 per 
cent solutions by continuous intravenous drip, 
11-64.8 Gm. being given in one day; and 8-24 
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Gm. per day orally), along with either penicillin, 
crystacillin, or chloramphenicol. A report on the 
successful treatment of four cases with Myocaine 
(another brand of o-methoxyphenyl glycerylether) 
had appeared in a European journal. o-Meth- 
oxypheny] glyceryl ether, because of minimal side 
effects, is superior, according to the physician, to 
mephenesin. Since this report, six additional 
patients have been treated with Resyl with 
equally good results. A tendency to cause sim- 
ulation of paralytic ileus owing to the relaxing 
effect was noted. In addition to his report of 
this particular case, Dr. Bower also summarizes 
the past literature in the treatment of tetanus. 

(Bower, A. G., Calif. Med., 78: 468, May, 1953.) 


Single Treatment with Bicillin for Syphilis 


Bicillin (brand of dibenzylethylenediamine 
dipenicillin G), new long-acting penicillin, may 
become the ‘‘Magic Bullet’? of Ehrlich’s dream 
for the treatment of syphilis. In a test group 
of 125 patients with syphilis, Bicillin proved safe 
and effective in a single treatment. After the 
single injection of 2,500,000 units, the patients 
exhibited the same recovery as those who took the 
long series of penicillin treatments, and after a 
year, 94 per cent of the 125 had negative blood 
tests. Of the 6 per cent with a positive test, some 
had been reinfected. The patients tested were in 
the primary and secondary stages; none were in 
the final or tertiary stage. The U.S. Public 
Health Service, according to statements made 
recently in Philadelphia, considers Bicillin the 
best possibility to date in the long fight against 
the disease. 

(Dr. Clarence A. Smith, assistant chief of 
The Venereal Disease Division, U.S. Public 
Health Service, speaking at the 5th Annual 
Symposium on Venereal Disease, Philadelphia, 
May 1, 1953.) 


(Continued on page 344) 
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PracticaL PHarMAcy Eprrion 


‘aqueous’ single-capsule 
vitamin-mineral therapy 


Now there can be no question, no hesitation, no 
doubts as to which single-capsule multiple 
vitamin-mineral supplement to prescribe... it’s 
VI-AQUAMIN, aqueous multivitamins with 
minerals ... tops them all. 

4. aqueous—for more rapid, more complete 
absorption and utilization of vitamins A, D 
and E (up to 300% better). 

2. no fish oil or taste; allergens removed. . 
nausea, regurgitation, sensitivity reactions 
virtually eliminated! 

3. low cost appreciated by patients. 

~ another great nutritional milestone by 


Vitamin corporation 
CASIMIR FUNK INC 


meg 
0.1 meg. lodine 
1 mg. Mangane: 


Patent No. 2,417, 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


EUROPE IN 1953 


Book Now 
for Transportation & Tours 


OPERATED IN CONNECTION WITH 


The British 
Pharmaceutical Conference 
London 


AUGUST 31—SEPTEMBER 4 
AND/OR 


The International 
Pharmaceutical Federation 
Paris 
SEPTEMBER 14-18 
Complete Brochure now available 
* 


Apply for Reservations and further information 
by writing or phoning: 


BOERSMA TRAVEL SERVICE 


12 NICKELS ARCADE ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


Telephone: Ann Arbor 92-3155 
or Detroit WOodward 3-6600 


BETTER— 


for druggists only. 


No one else can have it. 


AMERICAN 
DRUGGISTS 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


American Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


There is a reason why 
we now insure most of the 
worthwhile Drug Stores of the 
Country. 


Consult our Agent. 
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Progress in Medicine 


from page 342 


Severe and Fatal Reactions to Penicillin 


Three physicians, two from Chicago and one 
from Washington, have reported on nine cases of 
severe reaction to penicillin, and warn against 
indiscriminate use of the drug for trivial or non- 
infectious conditions. Of the nine, five resulted 
indeath. The patients suffered such reactions as 
hives, shock, unconsciousness, asthma, headache, 
nasal stuffiness, dizziness, nausea, convulsions, 
cyanosis, weak pulse, drop in blood pressure, 
difficulty in breathing, vomiting, and/or pulmo- 
naryedema. ‘The severe reaction is usually very 
rapid in onset and occurs usually a few seconds to 
several minutes after administration of the drug,”’ 
the physicians wrote. Unconsciousness occurred 
in most patients; death occurred within the space 
of a couple minutes to two hours, and appears to 
result from shock or asphyxia. The physicians 
added that although the five deaths followed 
intramuscular administration, there is no reason 
to believe that any of the other routes cannot 
prove fatal. 

(Feinberg, Samuel M., Feinberg, Alan R., and 
Moran, Clifford F., J. A. M. A., 152: 114, May 
9, 1953.) 


Squibb Synthesis of Cortisone and 
Hydrocortisone 


The synthesis of new halo-derivatives of 
cortisone and hydrocortisone has been announced 
by the Squibb Institute for Medical Research. 
One of the new substances, 9-alpha-chloro-17- 
alpha-hydroxycorticosterone, is reported to pos- 
sess about four times the activity of the two 
natural hormones in the rat liver glycogen test. 
In all, the steps in the synthesis produced five 
new forms of the hormones. Starting material 
is Reichstein’s Compound §, synthesized from 
natural steroids obtained from the Mexican yam. 
When subjected to fermentation with a mold of 
the Aspergillus family, Compound § yields an 
intermediate known as 11-epihydrocortisone. It 
was while working out a method for the conver- 
sion of epihydrocortisone to hydrocortisone that 
the scientists discovered the new halo-derivatives. 
Three of the five have been established to 
approach cortisone in activity and two to exceed 
it. A full evaluation of the significance of the 
findings depends upon further laboratory study. 

(Fried, Josef, and Sabo, Emily F., J. A. C. S., 
75: 2273, May 5, 1953.) 
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PracticaL PHARMACY EDITION 


EXTRA BIG PROFITS 


BONUS DEAL 


SOPRONOL 


Make Profits up to 


STOCK THE FULL SOPRONOL LINE FOR BIG VOLUME SALES csisiaviis2.r. 


POWDER. OINTMENT AND SOLUTION 


Effective— Remarkably safe treatment 
for athlete’s foot 


these BONUS figures 


You Buy Your Bonus 
11. 
21 3 


60 12 


*On orders of $50.00 or more. Sorry, no assortments in deals. 


DISPLAY THIS POWERFUL SELLING AID 


Free for the asking, this attractive sales- 
tested display puts 3 extra salesmen to work 
for you. Place it near your cash register and 
watch it make combination sales of Powder 
plus Ointment or Solution. 


Wijeth 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


information 
service 


Members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association 
are invited to submit their 
\ professional problems to The 
Journal, 2215 Constitution 
Ave., N. W., Washington 7, 
D. C., giving all pertinent 
details. 


Vleminckx’ Solution with Resorcinol 


A dermatologist has asked me to prepare a special 
formula for him consisting of the following: 


Rx: 


Vleminckx’ Solution......... 15.0 cc. 
Resorcinol or Betanaphthol... 10.0 Gm. 
Distilled Water q.s........... 500.0 cc. 


Please let me know whether this preparation 
would be possible from a pharmaceutical view- 
point—M. G., New York. 


Admixture of the ingredients, whether the re- 
sorcinol or the Vieminckx’ solution is added last, 
gives a precipitate which settles rapidly. Sus- 
pending agents, such as sodium carboxymethyl- 
cellulose, methylcellulose, and sodium alginate, 
are not effective as protective colloids with this 
mixture. 

A fairly uniform suspension is obtained by re- 
placing 200 ce. of the water in the formula with 
Bentonite Magma. The product assumed a 
greenish yellow color on standing for two days 
in a colorless Pyrex glass container, but it mixed 
readily on shaking to give a uniform suspension. 

The modified formula and directions follow: 


Rx: 


Vleminckx’ Solution. ....... 15.0 ce. 
Bentonite Magma.......... 200.0 ce. 
10.0Gm. 
Distilled Water g.s.......... 500.0 ce 


Dissolve the resorcinol in the alcohol and add 
water to 200 cc., then mix with the Bentonite 
Magma. Mix the Vleminckx’ solution with 85 cc. 
of water and add the mixed solution to the resor- 
cinol and bentonite mixture with agitation. Pro- 
tect the preparation from light. Use a “‘shake- 
well” label. 
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The solubility of betanaphthol is 1 Gm. in 1000 
cc. of water and in 0.8 ce. of alcohol. We have 
found that 1 Gm. of betanaphthol is soluble in 
27.5 cc. of 34.5 per cent alcohol and in 66 cc. of 


. 29 per cent alcohol. The 10 Gm. of betanaphthol 


in the formula would require about 660 cc. of 29 
per cent alcohol for solution. Your formula con- 
tains only about 11 per cent alcohol, and most of 
the betanaphthol would be precipitated on addi- 
tion of the aqueous mixtures to the alcoholic 
solution of the betanaphthol. 


Bacitracin Ointment and Lotion 


From an item in A.Ph.A. Journal, Scientific 
Edition, December, 1952, ‘‘The Effects of Surface 
Active Agents on Bacitracin,” I extemporized 
recently for a physician here by making the follow- 
ing solution: 


Bacitracin, 10,000 units; Alkyldimethylben- 
zylammonium Chloride (B.T.C. of Onyx Oil & 
Chem. Co.), 1:1000; Isopropyl Alcohol, 25 
per cent; Polyethylene Glycol 400, 10 per cent; 
and Distilled Water q.s., 30 cc. Result, excel- 
lent. 


If possible, I would appreciate information on 
the best method to prepare a lotion and a water- 
miscible (non-greasy) base for the combination of 
bacitracin and B.T.C. The recent edition of U.S. 
Dispensatory suggests an ointment or cream base 
consisting of: Cetyl Alcohol, Glycerin, Sodium 
Lauryl Sulfate, and Water.—J. J. D., Louisiana. 


In the formulation of preparations containing 
bacitracin or other antibiotics, it is advisable to 
have the final products tested for antibacterial 
stability. Pharmaceutical elegance does not 
necessarily indicate stability of the active ingredi- 
ent. The quaternary ammonium compound is 
omitted to keep the pH in the acid range. Baci- 
tracin is usually more stable in water-free prep- 
arations. 

The following lotion vehicle could be tried with 
bacitracin: 


Rx No. 1: 

Polyethylene Glycol 1540 Di- 

6.0 Gm 
Polyethylene Glycol 300 Di- 

Stearic Acide 13.0 Gm. 
Methylparaben............. 0.1Gm 
Distilled Water g.s.......... 75.0 Gm. 


Heat the mixed glycol esters, stearic acid, and 
methylparaben to 80°. Heat the water to the 


(Continued on page 348) 
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PracticaL PHARMACY EpIrIoN 


DENTAL Ointment of 


ACETATE 
(HYDROCORTISONE ACETATE, MERCK) 


Important New Rx Product 


Now being actively pro- 
moted to dentists in your 
locality, Dental Ointment 
of HypRocorTONE Acetate 
(2.5 %) will give you an im- 
portant product on which to 
build an attractive business 
in dental prescriptions. 
Effective and easy to use, 
this new product is highly 
beneficial in relieving certain 
common gingival diseases. 
For a quick and profitable 
entry into a new 8& field, 
order from your wholesaler 
today. 


Stock the Complete Line of HYDROCORTONE 


TOPICAL: 

Dental Ointment of 
HYDROCORTONE Acetate 
Each gram = 25 mg. 
5-gram tubes 

Topical Ointment of 
HYDROCORTONE Acetate 
(for dermatologic use) 
1% and 2.5% 

5-gram tubes 


INTRA-ARTICULAR: 
Saline Suspension of 
HYDROCORTONE Acetate 
Each cc. = 25 mg. 
Vials of 5 cc. , 


ORAL: 
HYDROCORTONE Tablets 


20 mg. 
Bottles of 25 Tablets 


5 mg. 
Bottles of 50 Tablets 
All HYDROCORTONE 


tablets are oval-shaped 
and carry this trade-mark: 


HYDROCORTONE is the registered 
trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. 
for its brand of hydrocortisone. 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Rx Information 
from page 346 
same temperature and add it slowly, with stirring, 


to the mixture. Stir until cool. 
The following water-miscible base can be tried: 


Rx No. 2: 
Polyethylene Glycel 600 Di- 
stearate:. .. 10.0 Gm. 
Polyethylene Glycol 400 Di- 
Methylparaben............. 0.1 Gm. 
White Petrolatum........... 85.0 Gm. 


Melt and stir until cool. 


Zinc Oxide Suspension in 
Isopropyl! Alcohol 


In the following prescription I would like to know 
how the ingredients could be suspended, homogen- 
ized, or emulsified in the isopropyl alcohol to make 
a stable preparation. Also what could be done 
about masking the odor of the isopropyl alcohol? 


4.0 gr. 


JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Menthol........ 4.0 gr. 
Isopropyl Alcohol, 70%, q.s.. 100.0 cc. 


—J.R. deL., Texas. 


The addition of 2 per cent of methylcellulose 
100 cps. permits the preparation of a smooth 
suspension. 

Mix the methylcellulose with a portion of the 
isopropyl alcohol (70 per cent) to form a paste. 
Dissolve the camphor and the menthol in the re- 
mainder of the isopropyl alcohol (70 per cent) and 
add the solution to the paste. Mix the zinc oxide 
with the liquid and run the mixture through a 
hand homogenizer. 

The following procedure also will yield a 
smooth, creamy suspension: The methylcellulose 
can be mixed with the zinc oxide before adding 
the isopropyl alcohol (70 per cent) in which the 
camphor and menthol are dissolved. A mechani- 
cal mixer can be employed to disperse the 
mixture. 

A perfume can be added to mask the isopropyl 
alcohol odor. Phenylethyl alcohol in 1 per cent 
concentration has a slight masking effect. 


FIRST CHOICE 


for 


FIRST AID 


.. for treating 
BURNS and MINOR INJURIES 


‘Vaseline’ Sterile Petrolatum Gauze: Dressings 
are preferred by most medical authorities and 
used by the Armed. Services, fire departments, 
rescue squads, disaster units, and for first aid 

in industry, schools, camps, athletics ...as the safe, 
soothing, and simple wound covering of choice. 
Available through your Local Wholesaler or our Sales 
Representative, the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

No. 1 size—3” x 36” Strips 
No. 2 size—3” x 18” Strips 
No. 3 size—6” x 36” Strips 
Always Sterile... Always Ready 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., CONS’D, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Professional Products Division 


Vaseline 


TRADE-MARK 


Heat-sealed in 
handy, compact 
foil-envelopes 


Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 
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always a new matket 


for NEW 


pediatric drops 


1.0 gram 


New 1.0 gram size is right for infants 
and younger children; the usual total dose 


for most common infections 


New economy in price and supply 


ties opens a bigger prescription market 
pores ~~~} in the pediatric field 
; Delicious raspberry flavor (the same 


as Terramycin Oral Suspension) means high 


patient acceptability 


new convenience for you —_— Packed as a dry powder — 
stable for 2 years 
Easy to dispense - - 
you just add water 


supplied In 10 ce. bottles of dry powder containing 
1.0 Gm. crystalline Terramycin amphoteric 
with added flavoring, with specially 
calibrated dropper. Shelf packs of 10. 


World’s Largest Producer of Antibiotics 


Antibiotic Division, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


for profits- stock larramycin pediatric drops today 
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YOUR PROFIT IS $1.95 ON EACH PRESCRIPTION 
for 100 Decholin Tablets sold at Minimum Fair Trade (if dispensed from the 
bottle of 1000 tablets). Consider the extra profit by purchasing the larger sizes. 


Savings per 
100 Tablets 


% 
No. 3490—Bottle of 5000....... AMES COMPANY, INC. 


more heavily promoted ... Decholin is aggressively advertised all year round. Exten- 
sive and convincing direct mail, journal ads and detailing 
reach every doctor in your area. 


more frequently prescribed . . . Steady prescription volume is proof of physician preference 
for Decholin as standard treatment for biliary tract disorders 
...and Decholin/Belladonna for functional G.I. distress. 


more profitable turnover... ost patients need 1 or 2 tablets t.i.d. for four to six weeks. 
Doctors usually write 100 Decholin Tablets for maximum 
efficiency and economy ... which means profitable repeat 
sales for you. 


DECHOLIN® 


(dehydrocholic acid, Ames) 
Tablets of 3% gr., bottles of 100, 500, 1000 and 5000. 


DECHOLIN SODIUM” 


(sodium dehydrocholate, Ames) 
For intravenous administration, 20% aqueous solution; ampuls of 
3 ce., 5 cc. and 10 cc. in boxes of 3, 20 and 100. 


DECHOLIN’with BELLADONNA 


(dehydrocholic acid and bellad Ames) 


r every 


Tablets of Decholin 3% gr. and ext. of belladonna % gr. (equiva- 
lent to tincture of belladonna, 7 minims), bottles of 100. 


A M E S The FREESCRIPTION® House 


COMPANY,INC + ELKHART, INDIANA Ames Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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DIBENZYLINE 


Description: Each capsule contains 10 mg. of 
phenoxybenzamine hydrochloride (N-phenoxyiso- 
propyl-N-benzyl-8-chlorethylamine hydrochloride). 

Indications: For the treatment of peripheral 
vascular disorders (vasospastic, occlusive) and 
hypertension due to pheochromocytoma. 

Administration: Oral dosage should be adjusted 
for each patient by the physician. 

Form Supplied: Bottles of 100 capsules. 

Source: Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DU-BIOTIC TROCHES 


Corrected Description: Each troche contains: 
Bacitracin, 200 units; neomycin sulfate, equiva- 
lent to neomycin base, 3.5 mg.; and propesin 
(propyl p-aminobenzoate), 2 mg. (White Labs., Inc.) 

For additional information see THIS JOURNAL, 
April 1958, page 205. 


MONICHOL 


Description: Each teaspoonful (5 cc.) contains: 
polysorbate 80, 500 mg.; choline dihydrogen ci- 
trate, 500 mg.; and inositol, 250 mg. 

Indications: For treatment in those conditions 
characterized by hypercholesteremia of the idio- 
pathic or familial type. It is also of value in dis- 
turbances of the cardiovascular system associated 
with hypercholesteremia. 

Administration: 1 teaspoonful four times daily; 
or two teaspoonfuls twice daily; or as directed by 
the physician. Should not be administered con- 
comitantly with mineral oil preparations. 

Form Supplied: Bottles of 12 oz. 

Source: Ives-Cameron Company, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 


VASTRAN 


Description: Each scored tablet contains: nico- 
tinic acid, 50 mg.; thiamine mononitrate, 10 mg. 
riboflavin, 5 mg.; and ascorbic acid, 100 mg. 

Indications: For use in treating tension head- 
ache, neuralgia, migraine, neurasthenic syndromes; 
as adjunctive therapy in recovery from surgery, 
other states of shock and debility and for relief of 
pain associated with certain peripheral vascular 
disturbances, chronic osteoarthritis, bursitis and 
fascitis. 

Administration: One tablet three times daily as 
required to produce a temporary flush. Best re- 
sults are obtained by administering Vastran before 
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meals. Should flushing become annoying, admin- 
ister the recommended dose after meals. 
Form Supplied: Bottles of 100 and 500 tablets. 
Source: Wampole Laboratories, Philadelphia, 
Pa: 


VIOMYCIN 

Description: Viomycin sulfate is a tuberculosta- 
tic antibiotic. 

Indications: For treatment of infections caused 


by tubercle bacilli. 

Administration: The recommended dosage of 
Viomycin is 2.0 Gm. every third day, given in di- 
vided doses at 12-hour intervals by intramuscular 
administration only. Viomycin is prepared by 
adding 2 to 5 cc. of water for injection to contents of 
the vial and gently shaking until solution is effected. 
The solution may be kept at room temperature for a 
short time, but for storage should be refrigerated, at 
which temperature the solution will retain potency 
for one week. Viomycin therapy should be pre- 
scribed in combination with streptomycin, dihy- 
drostreptomycin, para-aminosalicylic acid or iso- 
nicotinic acid hydrazide. It should be adminis- 
tered only under careful supervision of a physician. 

Form Supplied: As a sterile powder in Steri- 
Vials containing the equivalent of 1.0 Gm. of Vio- 
mycin base; individual cartons and packages of 10. 

Source: Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Other New Products 


AUREOMYCIN TRIPLE SULFAS 


Aureomycin Triple Sulfas, a combination of a 
broad spectrum antibiotic and the sulfapyrimi- 
dines, has been placed on the market by Lederle Lab- 
oratories Division, American Cyanamid Company. 
Each tablet contains: aureomycin, 125 mg.; sulfa- 
diazine, 167 mg.; sulfamerazine, 167 mg., and sulfa- 
methazine, 167 mg. The new product should be 
administered either after a meal or with a bland ~ 
drink, such as milk, and patients should be under 
clinical supervision during the course of treatment. 
The tablets are packaged in bottles of 12. 


(Continued on next page) 
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BETASYNPLEX NIPHANOID—NEW FORM 


A new packing of Betasynplex Niphanoid, omit- 
ting the diluent, has been recently announced by 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., for immediate distribution 
throughout the country. The product is an inject- 
able, highly concentrated mixture of synthetic 
vitamin B complex factors, including By. The 
special packing permits hospitals to use their own 
distilled water. 


CHLOR-TRIMETON INJECTION—NEW 
DOSAGE SIZES 


Schering Corporation has recently introduced two 
new dosages of Chlor-Trimeton Injection. Chlor- 
Trimeton Injection ‘10’ is supplied in 10 mg. per 
cc., l-cc. ampul, box of 6; Chlor-Trimeton Injec- 
tion ‘'100,’’ in 100 mg. per cc., 2-cc. multiple dose 
vial, box of 1. 


CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN Bi-—NEW 
PACKAGE SIZE 


The Wm. S. Merrell Company recently announced 
the marketing of a new package size of Crystalline 
Vitamin By. The injection (for intramuscular or 
subcutaneous use) is now supplied in 10-cc. multi- 
ple dose vials with 1,000 mcg. per cc. The injec- 
tion also contains benzyl alcohol 1.5 per cent. 


DIGITALINE NATIVELLE 
INTRAMUSCULAR 


Digitaline Nativelle in intramuscular form has 
recently been introduced by Varick Pharmacal Com- 
pany, a division of E. Fougera & Company, Inc. 
Digitaline Nativelle has been marketed in tablet 
form and as an intraveneous solution for many years. 
Digitaline Nativelle Intramuscular is supplied in 
l-cc. and 2-cc. ampuls, in boxes of 6 and 50. Each 
ce. provides 0.2 mg. of digitoxin in a solvent mixture 
containing polyethylene glycol 300, 39 per cent; 
benzyl alcohol, 4 percent; ethyl alcohol, 4 per cent; 
distilled water 19 per cent; and glycerin, 44 per 
cent. 


DIMETHYLANE 


Manufactured by The National Drug Company, 
Dimethylane is 2,2-diisopropyl-4-methanol-1,3-diox- 
olane—available in 0.25-Gm. enteric-coated cap- 
sules. Dimethylane blocks interneural transmis- 
sion, and is indicated as a relaxant in muscular spasm 
and tension. It does not cause sedation or hypno- 
sis. The recommended dosage is 2 capsules after 
meals and at bedtime. 


DURACILLIN A.S.—VETERINARY FORM 


Eli Lilly and Company is marketing an antibiotic 
medicine for veterinary use only. ‘It is the veterin- 
ary form of Duracillin A.S.'‘(procaine penicillin-G 
in aqueous suspension). According to veterinar- 
ians, intramuscular injection of Duracillin A.S. is 
indicated for abscesses, arthritis (joint ill), carbun- 
cles, fistula in horses, metritis, navel infections, 
shipping fever, and infections of wounds or burns. 
It is available in 10-cc., multiple-dose, rubber-stop- 
pered vials of 300,000 units per cc. and a disposable, 
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plastic syringe containing a single dose of 1,000,000 
units. 


KAOPECTATE WITH NEOMYCIN 


The Upjohn Company has recently introduced 
“‘Kaopectate with Neomycin.”’ Each fl. oz. contains: 
neomycin sulfate, equivalent to 210 mg. neomycin 
base, 300 mg.; kaolin, 5.832 Gm.; pectin, 0.13 
Gm.; suspended with methylcellulose, 1.25 per 
cent. It is indicated in the symptomatic treatment 
of diarrhea and as a specific therapy in bacterial 
diarrhea caused by neomycin-susceptible organisms. 
The recommended oral dose is: adults—2 to 4 
tablespoonfuls four times daily; children (over 
two years)—2 to 4 teaspoonfuls four times daily; 
and infants (under two years)—1 to 2 teaspoonfuls 
four times daily. ‘‘Kaopectate with Neomycin’” is 
supplied in pint bottles. 


NOCTEC—NEW DOSAGE SIZE 


Noctec (chloral hydrate, Squibb) is now available 
in a small size, 3°/, gr. capsule, it has been an- 
nounced recently by E. R. Squibb & Sons. The new 
size capsules are especially useful in sedation for 
children and for adults who require a smaller dose. 


RAUDIXIN—NEW DOSAGE FORM 


Raudixin (Rauwolfia serpentina, Squibb) is now 
supplied in tablet form by E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
Raudixin is prepared from the powdered root of the 
shrub, Rauwolfia serpentina, which grows in the 
foothills of the Himalayas. It is especially rec- 
ommended in relatively mild cases of hyperten- 
sion requiring a weakly hypotensive agent. Two 
50-mg. tablets, morning and evening, may be in- 
itially prescribed, a dosage that may safely be in- 
creased if necessary. 


STILBAMIDINE 


Stilbamidine is available from The Wm. S. Merrell 
Company in ampuls containing 150 mg. stilbamidine 
isethionate sterile powder. It is indicated for treat- 
ment of blastomycosis and leishmaniasis. Stil- 
bamidine must be given only under careful medical 
supervision. All solutions must be freshly prepared 
within one hour before use by dissolving in 200 cc. of 
5 per cent dextrose injection or sterile isotonic so- 
dium chloride solution, and the solution should be 
protected from sunlight. The suggested dose is 
150 mg., given intravenously by continuous slow 
drip, and should be repeated every 24 to 48 hours. 
A course of therapy is usually 15 injections of 150 
mg.each. (Precautions and contraindications should 
be known in advance of therapy.) 


VARIDASE JELLY—NEW DOSAGE FORM 


A new jelly form of Varidase streptokinase- 
streptodornase has been placed on the market by 
Lederle Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid 
Company. The package includes a 15-cc. jar of 
water-soluble jelly and a separate vial of Varidase. 
The jelly enables the physician to apply Varidase to 
the wound with a dry bandage. This means that 
Varidase—formerly applied in wet dressing form— 
can now be used on ambulatory patients without in- 
convenience. Jars of the jelly are available sep- 
arately. 
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NEW PRESCRIPTION PRODUCTS INDEX 
DECEMBER, 1952 TO JUNE, 1953 


BY PRODUCT 


Alevaire, Winthrop-Stearns, Mar., 141 
Almenic, Meyer Chemical, Jan., [2 

Aludrox—Suspension and Tablets, Wyeth, Apr., 205 

Anahist, Liquid, Anahist Co., May, 272 

Anodynos-DHC Tablets, Breon, May, 272 

A. P. Cillin, White, Dec., 839 

Aureomycin Calcium Oral Drops & Syrup, Lederle, Dec., 841 


Bacimycin Tablets, Walker, Dec., 841 
Bacitracin Parenteral, Parke-Davis, Mar., 141 
Bemotinic Liquid, Ayerst, Mar., 142 
Benadryl with Hyoscine, Parke-Davis, Dec., 841 
Bentyl, new package sizes, Merrell, Mar., 142 
Bicillin All-Purpose, Wyeth, Apr., 206 
Bifacton, Organon, Apr., 20 

Biomydrin, Nepera, Jan., 11 

Biopar, Armour, Mar., 141 

Bredative, Breon, May, 272 

Bristapen Tablets, Bristol, Dec., 839 


Caladryl Cream, Parke-Davis, Dec., 841 
Candettes, Pfizer, May, 271 

Cardalin, Irwin, Neisler, Dec., 839 

Cardalin-Phen, Irwin, Neisler, May, 272 

Cenasert, Central, Dec., 839 

Chloro-Sul, Columbus Pharmacal, Dec., 841 

Cillorets, Bristol, Dec., 839 

Codempiral, Burroughs Wellcome, Jan., 11 

Cortisone Acetate, new dosage size, Upjohn, Apr., 206 
Cortogen Acetate Injection, Schering, Dec., 841 
Covicone Cream, Abbott, Apr., 206 


Dainite, Irwin, Neisler, Dec., 842 

Danilone, Schieffelin, Feb., 75 

Daraprim, Burroughs Wellcome, May, 271 
Deltamide—Suspension and Tablets, Armour, Apr., 205 
Depo-Cer-O-Cillin, Upjohn, May, 271 

Dermabase, Marcelle, 

Desoxets, Abbott, Feb., 75 

Diagnex Test for ‘Achlorhydria, Squibb, Feb., 76 
Distrycin, Squibb, Mar., 141 

Donnalate Tablets, Robins, Feb., 75 

Donnatal Plus Tablets, Robins, Feb., 77 
Du-Biotic—Solution and Troches, White, Apr., 205 
Duo-Strep, Merck, May, 272 


El-Acorto Gel, 6% Feb., 77 
Elpagen, Patch, F b. 75 

Enzodase, Squibb, be 206 

Estrogenic Substance, Breon, Feb., 77 
Estrone-Progesterone, Breon, Dec., 842 
Expandex, C.S.C. Pharmaceuticals, May, 271 


Fumidil, Abbott, Mar., 141 
Furacin Soluble Powder, Eaton, Dec., 842 
Furadantin, Eaton, May, 271 


Ganatrex, Merrell, Apr., 205 

Gantricillin, Hoffmann-La Roche, Jan., 13 

— Ear Sol., Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Pr., 

Gantrisin Nasal Sol.,  <—_——ee Roche, Dec., 842 

G-B-S, Harvey, Jan., 

Gelfoam Powder, Jan., 13 

Gericin, Benya Drug, Jan. 

Glyotol, U. S. Standard, ll 

Guaiatussin, White, Dec., 839 


Harvoglobin, Harvey, Jan., 11 

Hedulin, Walker Labs., Feb., 77 

Hibicon, Benzchlorpropamide, Lederle, Feb., 77 
Histoplasmin, Parke-Davis, Jan., 

Hydrocortone Acetate, Topical Ointment, Merck, Feb., 77 


Isopto-Cetamide, Alcon Labs., Dec., 839 


Leucovorin, Lederle, Feb., 78 

Levo-Dromoran Tartrate, "Hoffmann-La Roche, May, 271 
Lipocholan, Maltbie Labs., Feb., 75 

Lotocreme Massage Lotion, Abbott, Apr., 206 


Mabutone Tablets, Reed & Carnick, Feb., 75 
Magnamycin, Pfizer, Mar., 141 

Martussin-MRT, Thompson, Dec., 840 

Mebaral, Winthrop- -Stearns, Feb., 78 

Mebaroin, Winthrop- Stearns, Feb., 78 

Mejalin, Mead Johnson, Feb., 78 

Melozets, Sharp & Dohme, Feb., 78 

Menagen’ with Methyltestosterone, Parke-Davis, Dec., 842 
Mephamide, Columbus Pharmacal, Dec., 842 
Mephedexin, Columbus Pharmacal, Dec., 842 
Mertestate, Breon, Dec., 842 

Metamine, Leeming, Apr., 205 


Methischol Injectable, U. S. Vitamin, Feb., 78 
Metrazol Liquidum, Bilhuber-Knoll, Mar., 142 
Milkinol, Kremers-Urban, Jan., 13 

Mixiro, Durst, Feb., 76 

Myadec, Parke-Davis, Dec., 840 

Myciguent Cream, Upjohn, Jan., 13 
Mycitracin, Upjohn, Mar., 142 


Nalline, new dosage size, Merck, Mar., 141 
Natabec Kapseals, Parke-Davis, Dec., 840 
Naucaine, Taylor Labs., Feb., 78 

Neoceylate with Codeine, Central, Dec., 842 
Neogyten, Central, Dec 0 

Neo-Penil, second size, “3K & F, Mar., 142 
Neosone Ophth. Ointment, Upjohn, Jan., 12 
Novahistine Tablets, Pitman- Moore, Dec., 842 
Nydrazid Inj., Squibb, Dec., 843 


Panbiotic, Bristol, Apr., 206 

Parepectolin, Rorer, May, 271 

Penicillin G., Crystalline Procaine, Pfizer, Feb., 78 
Pencillin, new dosages, Winthrop, Jan., 13 
Permapen, Pfizer, Mar., 

Plavolex, Wyeth, May, 271 

Plebilin Plus, Plessner, Dec., 840 

Pontocaine Cream, Winthrop, _ 843 
Pro-Banthine, Searle, Mar., 


Raspberin, Miller, Apr., 206 
Riboderm, Meyer Chem., Mar., 142 


Saccharin ’12, Armour, Apr., 206 

Salrin, new dosage size, Apr., 206 
Sedesin, Otis Labs., Jan., 12 

Streptohydrazid, Pfizer, May, 272 

Sulestrex Piperazine Elixir, Abbott, Dec., 843 
Sulfa-Neolin, suspension, Lilly, Mar., 142 
Sulfonsol with Pencillin, National Drug, Dec., 840 
Surdon, Organon, May, _ 

Suxalmid, Meyer, May, 272 

Syncrobin Supp., Schenley, Jan., 13 


Telepaque, new package size, May, 271 
Tensodin, Bilhuber-Knoll, Jan., 

Testaldiol, Meyer Chem., Mar., 142 

Tetrobarbs, Strong Cobb; May, 272 

Thaverine, ’Pitman- Moore, Dec., 840 

Theelandrol, Parke-Davis, Dec., "841 

Thera-Concemin, Merrell, Dec., "843 

Theridol Kapseals, Parke- Davis, Jan., 12 

Thyrar, Armour, Dec., 841 

Tolagesic, Miller, Apr., 206 

Tolulexin Elixir, Miller, Dec., 843 

Tolyspas, new package size, Chicago Pharmacal, Mar., 142 
Tosanon, Organon, Jan., 12 

Trophite, SK & F, Dec., 843 

Tweltone, Pitman-Moore, Dec., 843 

Tyotocin Ear Drops, Sharp & Dohme, Jan., 12 
Tyrophyll Troche, U. S. Standard, Jan., 12 


Urokon Sodium Sterile Sol. 70%, Mallinckrodt, Jan., 13 


Valentine’s Meat Extract, Valentine, Dec., 843 
Vergitryl Intramuscular, Squibb, Jan., 13 
Vi-andro, Casimir Funk, Feb., 76 

Vi-estandro, Casimir Funk, Feb., 76 

Vi-estryn, Casimir Funk, Feb., 76 

Viocin, Pfizer, Apr., 


Xiphisternal Cartilage, Armour, Dec., 843 


BY MANUFACTURER 


Abbott Laboratories 

Covicone Cream, Apr., 206 

Desoxets, Feb., 75 

Fumidil, Mar., 141 

Lotocreme Massage Lotion, Apr., 206 

Sulestrex Piperazine Elixir, Dec., 843 
Alcon Laboratories 

Isopto-Cetamide, Dec., 839 


(Continued on next page) 
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Anahist Company 
Anahist, Liquid, May, 272 

Armour Laboratories 
Biopar, Mar., 141 
Deltamide—Suspension and Tablets, Apr., 206 
Saccharin ’12, Apr., 206 
Xiphisternal Cartilage, Dec., 843 

Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison Ltd. 
Bemotinic Liquid, Mar., 142 

Benya Drug Company 
Gericin, Jfan., 

Bilhuber-Xnoll ‘Corporation 
Metrazol Liquidum, Mar., 142 
Tensodin, Jan., 

George A. Breon & Co., Inc. 
Anodynos-DHC Tablets, May, 272 
Bredative, May, 272 
El-Andro Gel, Feb., 77 
Estrogenic Substances, Feb., 77 
Estrone-Progestrone, Dec., 842 
Mertestate, Dec., 842 

Bristol Laboratories, Inc. 

Bristapen Tablets, Dec., 839 
Cillorets, Dec., 
Panbiotic, Apr., 206 

Burroughs Wellcome & Co. (USA) 
Codempiral, Jan., 11 
Daraprim, May, 271 

Central Pharmacal Company 
Cenasert, Dec., 839 
Neocylate with Codeine, Dec., 842 
Neocyten, Dec., 840 

Chicago Pharmacal Company 
Tolyspas, new package size, Mar., 142 

Columbus Pharmacal Co. 

Chloro-Sul, Dec., 841 
Mephamide, Dec., 842 
Mephedexin, Dec., 842 
C.S.C. Pharmaceuticals 
Expandex, May, 271 

S. F. Durst & Co., Inc. 
Mixiro, Feb., 76 

Eaton Laboratories 
Furacin Soluble Powder, Dec., 842 
Furadantin, May, 271 

Casimir Funk Laboratories, Inc. 
Vi-andro, Feb., 76 
Vi-estandro, Feb., 76 
Vi-estryn, Feb., 76 

G. F. Harvey Company 
G-B-S, Jan., 11 
Harvoglobin, Jan., 11 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Gantricillin, Jan., 

Gantrisin Diethanolamine Ear Sol., Apr., 206 
Gantrisin Nasal Sol., Dec., 842 
Levo-Dromoran Tartrate, May, 271 

Irwin, Neisler & Company 
Cardalin, Dec., 839 
Cardalin-Phen, May, 272 
Dainite, Dec., 842 

Kremers-Urban Company 
Milkinol., Jan., 13 

Lederle Laboratories Div., American Cyanamid Co. 
Aureomycin Calcium Oral Drops & Syrup, Dec., 841 
Hibicon, Benzchlorpropamide, Feb., 77 
Leucovorin, Feb., 

Thos. Leeming & Co. 

Metamine, Apr., 205 

Eli Lilly & Company 
Sulfa-Neolin, Mar., 141 

Mallinckrodt Works 
Urokon Sodium Sterile Sol. 70%, Jan., 13 

Maltbie Laboratories 
Lipocholan, Feb., 75 

Marcelle Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Dermabase, Dec., 

Mead Johnson & Co. 

Mejalin, Feb., 78 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Duo-Strep, May, 272 
Hydrocortone Acetate, Topical Ointment, Feb., 77 
Nalline, Mar., 

Wn. S. Merrell Co. 

Bentyl, Mar., 142 
Ganatrex, Apr., 205 
Thera-Concemin, Dec., 843 

Meyer Chemical Co., Inc. 
Almenic, Jan., 12 
Riboderm, Mar., 142 
Suxalmid, May, 272 
Testaldiol, Mar., 142 

E. S. Miller Laboratories, Inc. 
Raspberin, Apr., 206 
Tolagesic, Apr., 206 
Tolulexin, Dec., 843 
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National Drug Company 
Sulfonsol with Penicillin, Dec., 840 
Nepera Chemical Company, Inc. 
Biomydrin, Jan., 1 
Organon, Inc. 
Bifacton, Apr., 205 
Surdon, May, 272 
Tosanon, Jan., 12 
Otis Laboratories, Inc. 
Sedesin, Jan., 12 
Parke, Davis & Co., Inc. 
Bacitracin Parenteral, Mar., 142 
Benadryl with Hyoscine, Dec., 841 
Caladryl Cream, Dec., 841 
Histoplasmin, Jan., 13 
Menagen with Methyltestosterone, Dec., 842 
Myadec, Dec., 840 
Natabec Kapseals, Dec., 840 
Theelandrol, Dec., 841 
Theridol Kapseals, Jan., 12 
E. L. Patch & Company 
Elphagen, Feb., 75 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Candettes, May, 271 
Magnamycin, Mar., 141 
Penicillin G, Crystalline Procaine, Feb., 78 
Permapen, Mar., 142 
Streptohydrazid, May, 272 
Viocin, Apr., 206 
Pitman-Moore Company 
Novahistine Tablets, Dec., 842 
Thaverine, Dec., 840 
Tweltone, Dec., 843 
The Paul Plessner Company 
Plebilin Plus, Dec., 840 
Reed & Carnrick 
Mabutone Tablets, Feb., 75 
A. H. Robins, Co., Inc 
Donnalate Tablets, Feb., 75 
Donnatal Plus Tablets, Feb., 77 
William H. Rorer, Inc. 
Parepectolin, May, 271 
Schenley Laboratories, Inc. 
Syncrobin Supp., Jan., 13 
Schering Corporation 
Cortogen-Acetate Inj., Dec., 841 
Schieffelin & Co. 
Danilone, Feb., 75 
G. D. Searle & Co. 
Pro-Banthine, Mar., 142 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 
Melozets, Feb., 78 
Tyotocin Ear Drops, Jan., 12 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Inc. 
Neo-Penil, second size, Mar., 142 
Trophite, Dec., 843 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Diagnex Test for eeenreen, Feb., 76 
Distrycin, Mar., 
Enzodase, Apr., 208 
Nydrazid in}, Dec., 843 
Vergitryl a, Jan., 13 
Strong Cobb & Company, Inc. 
Tetrobarbs, May, 272 
Taylor Laboratories 
Naucaine, Feb., 78 
Marvin R. Thompson, Inc. 
Martussin-MRT, Dec., 840 
U. S. Standard Products Company 
Glyotol, Jan., 11 
Tyrophyll Troche, Jan., 12 
U. S. Vitamin Corp. 
Methiscol Injectable, Feb., 78 
The Upjohn Company 
Cortisone Acetate, new dosage size, Apr., 206 
Depo-Cer-O-Cillin, May, 271 
Gelfoam Powder, Jan., 13 
Myciguent Cream, Jan., 13 
Mycitracin, Mar., 142 
Neosone Opth. Ointment, Jan., 13 
Valentine & Company 
Valentine’s Meat Extract, Dec., 843 
Walker Laboratories, Inc. 
Bacimycin Tablets, Dec., 841 
Hedulin, Feb., 
The Warren-Teed Products Co. 
Salrin, new dosage size, Apr., 206 
White Laboratories, Inc. 
A. P. Cillin, Dec., 839 
Du-Biotic—Solution and Troches, Apr., 205 
Guaiatussin, Dec., 839 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Alevaire, Mar., 141 
Mebaral, Feb., 78 
Mebaroin, Feb., 78 
Penicillin, new dosages, Jan., 13 
Pontocaine Creme, Dec., 843 
Telepaque, May, 271 
Wyeth, Inc. 
Aludrox——-Suspension and Tablets, Apr., 205 
Bicillin All-Purpose, Apr., 206 
Plavolex, May, 271 
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Mrs. Van Top is a Vitamin Flop 


re Awnp so with the other social Each DAYALET Tablet 
whirlers and faddist dieters, the 

2 Vitamin A..... 10,000 U.S.P. units 

= hurriers and worriers, the smokers Vitamin D...... 1000 U.S.P. units 

and topers. Along with a new Thiamine Mononitrate. . 5 mg. 


dietary they need Dayatets, the 
fishless, burpless multivitamins.No Vitamin mcg. 


allergies due to fish oils—the vita- Ascorbic Acid... 


min A is synthetic. Bot- eee 
tles of 50, 100 and 250. Abbott D A VA L F T § 


(Abbott's Multiple Vitamins) 
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For Allergies That Are 
ithe 77 jOL. X 
NSECL 
To achieve quick relief from allergic dermatitis, | 
physicians frequently prescribe a combination of a 
local anesthetic and an antihistaminic. Lotion or 
Cream ‘Histadyl’ and ‘Surfacaine,’ applied to the i 
affected parts three or four times a day, usually V. Ct 
affords prompt and lasting comfort. Be ready for WA 
the seasonal demand. Order adequate stocks today! ROBI 
DO 
we HUG 
Eli Lilly and Company 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana, U.S. A. 
ROB 
BE 
The lotion for a weeping dermatitis The cream for a dry dermatitis 
caused by poison ivy, eczema, insect resulting from contact with drugs, I 
bites, or heat rash . .. when, in addition chemicals, paints, plastics, or clothing SAML 
to antihistaminic and anesthetic action, and from insect bites or severe sunburn. ~ 
the drying effect of zinc oxide and cala- A fragrant, greaseless, pleasant-to-use 
mine is desired. vanishing cream. 
e e Gi 
(THENYLPYRAMINE, LILLY) (CYCLOMETHYCAINE, LILLY) 
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